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Gibraltar: Resurgence of 
an Old Issue 


J. PRESTON MOORE 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Bisons CLAIMS to the historic fortress of Gibraltar constitute one of 
Great Britain's vexing problems in the Mediterranean. As in the Cyprian 
question, the claims are the manifestation of an aggressive nationalism pres- 
ent in many areas around the great inland sea. The ambition to repossess 
the Rock is also a political exigency logically associated with the dictatorial 
structure of the present regime. In the winter and spring of 1954 the Franco 
government launched a vigorous campaign for the recovery of the promon- 
tory, a campaign touched off by the scheduled visit of the British sovereign 
to the crown colony. Nor does the determination to attain the goal show any 
signs of vanishing. The revival of the issue was accompanied by the dis- 
closure of new claims, based on Anglo-Spanish diplomatic relations during 
the Second World War. These claims justify a consideration of the role of 
Gibraltar in the light of past relations between the two countries and of its 
significance as an aspect of the foreign policy of the present Fascist regime. 

In Spanish national consciousness the status of Gibraltar has long been a 
factor of concern. Spain has never become reconciled to its seizure by an 
English admiral in 1704, early in the years of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. In the eighteenth century, military and diplomatic attempts by the 
Bourbons to wrest its control from the conquerors bore no fruit.t The most 
significant move came during the American War of Independence when 
Charles III, then sovereign of Spain, deliberately refrained from entering 
the conflict on the side of his ally France in the hope of persuading England 
to pay for his neutrality by the cession of the fortress. Upon the rejection 
of her overtures, Spain joined France and laid siege to Gibraltar. The de- 


1 For a background discussion of Gibraltar in the eighteenth century see the following 
works: Wilbur C. Abbott, An Introduction to the Documents Relating to the International 
Status of Gibraltar, 1704-1934 (New York, 1934); Stetson Conn, Gibraltar in British Di- 
plomacy in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1942); Ignacio de Ayala, Historia de Gibraliar 
(Madrid, 1782); Rafael Altamira, A History of Spain from the Beginning to the Present 
Day, trans. Muna Lee (2d ed., New York, 1952); Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de 
Espatia y su influencia en la historia universal (11 vols., 2d ed., Barcelona, 1929-50); 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy (3 vols., New York, 1922). 
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fenders of the Rock were subjected to a supreme test that lasted for three 
years, ‘‘properly reckoned among the great sieges of history, remarkable not 
only for its length but for the measures taken to capture the fortress.”’* This 
was the last effort by Spain to resort to force. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the question of regaining 
Gibraltar was in almost complete abeyance. With the construction of the 
Suez Canal and the establishment of the Mediterranean route to India, 
Gibraltar became a focal point in British imperial defense. Spain awoke 
then to the significance of the fortress for the control of trade and for the 
realization of her expansionism in North Africa.* Thereafter, its recovery 
became a more or less fixed part of her foreign policy, a claim to be ad- 
vanced whenever the opportunity seemed most propitious. The contro- 
versial issue remained dormant until the First World War, when the pos- 
sibility of a German victory lent encouragement for a time to the hopes for 
the return of the fortress. But these hopes were doomed, and at the end of 
the war Spain was a discontented power, convinced that her neutrality 
should have been rewarded by the return of the Rock.* 

The emergence of e/ caudillo, Generalisimo Francisco Franco, victor in 
the civil war, has given new force to the old cry. From the beginning, the 
Falangist program has included the recovery of Gibraltar. The crucial stage 
of the Second World War—from 1940 to 1942—provided the dictator with 
a splendid chance to press his claims.* The fall of France in 1940 raised the 
hopes of the Falangists to the highest point. As an inducement for his pro- 
posed entrance into the war on the side of the Axis, Franco asked for 
Gibraltar and extensive areas of North Africa, in addition to food, fuel, 
and armaments. These demands seemed to Hitler so exorbitant that he 
would not agree to them.* Other points of difference arose also. Sir Samuel 


2 Abbott, op. cit., p. 15. 

8 Her renewed concern is shown in a flurry of publications, intended to arouse patriotism 
and giving the history of the stronghold and the Spanish claims. Writings in this vein in- 
clude: Francisco M. Turbino, Gibraltar ante la historia, la diplomacia y la politica (Sevilla, 
1863); José Navarrete, Las llaves del Estrecho: estudio sobre la Reconquista de Gibraltar 
(Madrid, 1882); Antonio Fernandez y Garcia, Gibraltar: Ecos de la Patria (Malaga, 1884). 
The only prominent English politician of this period who spoke out in favor of the return of 
Gibraltar was John Bright, a member of Gladstone’s celebrated anti-imperialist cabinet of 
1868.—See Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926), p. 21. 

4G. T. Garratt, Gibraltar and the Mediterranean (New York, 1939), pp. 183, 195, 196, 
202. 

5 The revival of the ambition for Gibraltar produced an abundance of propagandistic 
literature: José Diaz de Villegas, E/ Estrecho de Gibraltar por Hispanus (Madrid, 1941); 
José Carlos de Luna, Historia de Gibraltar (Madrid, 1944); Gil Carbayo, Gibraltar irredento 
(Madrid, 1940); Gerhard Herrman, Gibraltar la puerta del Mediterraneo, prdélogo y traduc- 
cién del aleman por J. Lépez Ibor (Santander, 1938). 

6 William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Undeclared War, 1940-1941 (New 
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Hoare, the British ambassador at Madrid, correctly surmised that the key 
to Spain’s future foreign policy was the dire condition of the economy. On 
his recommendation, the British government began supplying the country 
with food and oil sufficient for the national needs but not sufficient for a 
military effort. This procedure, eventually adopted also by the United States, 
had the successful outcome of keeping Spain on the sidelines until the tide 
had definitely turned in favor of the Allies.’ 

Spanish diplomacy, meanwhile, was engaged in a double game. It did 
not overlook the possibility of concessions from the Allies as a price for 
peace.* While negotiating with Hitler, Franco was cannily seeking to 
bargain with Britain to attain his goals. This aspect of Spanish diplomacy, 
only recently and but partially revealed, deserves examination, for it consti- 
tutes the basis for one of the present claims to the Rock. Spain contends that 
Britain, in return for Franco’s nonbelligerency, made an offer of postwar 
negotiations, aimed at improving Spain’s position in the Mediterranean. 
This has been interpreted by the Spanish Foreign Office as meaning the 
return of Gibraltar.® 

According to the documentary releases of the Spanish Foreign Office, 
the Duke of Alba, Spanish ambassador to Britain, telegraphed Madrid on 
July 4, 1940, that he had received from a parliamentary undersecretary for 
foreign affairs an unequivocal promise to consider the claims to Gibraltar: 


English government expects us to continue good relations with it, having learned 
a lesson from its past errors in its policy toward Spain, and is disposed to consider 
henceforth our problems and aspirations, including Gibraltar, In its judgment the 
existence of a strong Spain and one independent of every foreign influence, con- 
cerns everyone, including Germany and henceforth England.*° 


The Duke of Alba informed the Foreign Office at Madrid on September 14 
that favorable intentions toward Spain’s future in the Mediterranean had 
been expressed by the Minister of the Colonies: 


The English Minister told me in secret that, although speaking as a private indi- 





York, 1953), pp. 76, 77; see also Herbert Feis, The Spanish Story: The Nation at War 
(New York, 1948). 

7 Langer and Gleason, op. cit., p. 82; see also Sir Samuel Hoare, Complacent Dictator 
(New York, 1947), and Carleton Hayes, Wartime Mission to Spain (New York, 1945). 

8 The acuteness of the peril for England from Spanish attacks against Gibraltar is vividly 
described by Winston Churchill, Their Finest Hour (Boston, 1949), p. 519. 

® During the heated campaign for Gibraltar in May, 1954, the Spanish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs authorized the publication of a series of telegrams from the Spanish ambassador 
in London to the Duke of Alba in Madrid concerning the informal Anglo-Spanish conversa- 
tions and discussions over the Rock. The Spanish case was probably weakened by the death 
of Alba before their publication. His memory might have served well on this occasion. 

10 Times (London), May 22, 1954. 
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vidual and not as a minister, he had repeatedly advised the President of the Council 
of Ministers, with whom he is on good terms, that England should adopt the 
policy of inciting Spain to occupy French Morocco. I answered that, although 
speaking as an ordinary citizen, he should not forget Gibraltar.” 


Reference was also made to Churchill’s official utterances. In a closed 
session of the House of Commons on October 9, 1940, the Prime Minister 
spoke as follows: 


To injure Spain and her economic needs with our wide blockade is far from our 
wish. We seek only that Spain should not be turned into an avenue of supply for 
our mortal enemies. This condition assured, there exists no problem that we are 
not disposed to examine with the sincere desire of favoring the interests and the 
rebirth of Spain, and not to fan the embers of what up until recently has been a 
devouring flame. As in the days of the War of Independence, the interest and 
policy of Great Britain are based on the independence and unity of Spain. We 
deeply desire that in the future Spain should occupy the place that by right belongs 
to her as a great Mediterranean power and as a glorious member of the European 
family of Christendom.’’!* 


The year 1941 was also a time of great anxiety for the British govern- 
ment. On October 2 of that year its attitude toward Spain's future status 
was brought up again in the presence of the Duke of Alba. He reported 
to Madrid an account of his meeting with the leading English statesmen: 


Today Churchill, Eden, the English ambassador to Madrid (Hoare) breakfasted 
in our embassy. Prime Minister told me that his desire was that Spain should be 
each day stronger and more prosperous. That if England wins the war, which offers 
little doubt, France will owe her much and she nothing to France; hence England 
will be in a position to bring strong and definitive pressure to compel France to 
satisfy the just claims of Spain in North Africa. According to him, Italy will 
remain like France, sufficiently weakened, so that Spain will have the opportunity 
of being the strongest power in the Mediterranean, in which case she will be able 
to count on the decided aid of England. We are agreed, he added, to aid Spain in 
everything; only we beg that Spain should not permit the Germans to march 
through your territory.*® 


In the fall of 1942, Churchill again expressed his views on Spain's am- 
bitions. In a telegram dated November 26, 1942, the Spanish Ambassador 
recorded a final meeting with the Prime Minister: 


President is full of optimism and surer than ever of triumph, repeating to me that 
his only desire is to make Spain strong, prosperous, and happy. In his opinion as 
a result of the war, Italy and France will be debilitated, which will permit Spain 
to assume a position such as she has not held for centuries.** 


11 [bid. 12 Tbid. 13 [bid. 14 Ibid. 
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Publication of the Spanish diplomatic documents provoked an immediate 
repercussion in the British Isles. Emphatic denials of any wartime agree- 
ment on the return of Gibraltar, or even on postwar negotiations pertaining 
to it, were forthcoming from Churchill and others who comprised the 
cabinet during that era. Lord Templewood (formerly known as Sir Samuel 
Hoare) denounced the Spanish claims as ‘‘nothing more than tendentious 
lies.’’'® Labourites used the incident, however, to embarrass the Conservatives 
through the implication of bad faith and deceit in the handling of foreign 
affairs. On May 20, in an open debate on foreign policy in the House of 
Commons, Ernest Davies, Labourite, bluntly asked the Prime Minister 
whether he could state ‘‘under what circumstances the cession of Gibraltar 
to Spain in return for her assistance in the late war was promised.”’ Churchill 
replied that ‘no promises to cede Gibraltar were made during the late war.” 
Another Labourite, Arthur Henderson, joined in the interpellation by ask- 
ing Churchill's permission to publish in Hansard the full text of the note 
that the Prime Minister had sent to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
concerning the feasibility of opening negotiations on Gibraltar. Upon re- 
ceiving the permission, the Labourite critic demanded: “Would the Prime 
Minister agree that the contents of this minute wholly refute the allegations 
made by those who speak for the Spanish government that there has been a 
breach of faith on the part of the British Government?” Churchill's answer 
was, “Yes, sir, I would agree with that.’’** 

As the minute in question reflects British thinking at the highest level at 
that moment, its contents should be noted. Shortly after the collapse of 
France, the Prime Minister wrote to the Secretary of State for the Colonies: 
“I am sure that we shall gain nothing by offering to ‘discuss’ Gibraltar at 
the end of the war. Spaniards will know that if we win, discussions will not 
be fruitful; and if we lose, they would not be necessary.’’** 

Despite the Britisk denials, it would seem that there had been attempts 
to placate Franco by vague promises to discuss Spain’s status in the Mediter- 
ranean at the conclusion of the war and to enhance her prestige at the ex- 
pense of France and Italy. British rejection of the Spanish claims rests on 
the minute of June 26, 1940. But it appears likely that in the critical months 
which followed France’s downfall, English policy may have veered toward 
a willingness to discuss the issue of Gibraltar at the end of the war. This is 
clear from the contents of the Duke of Alba's telegrams. One can hardly 


15 Ibid, But The New York Times correspondent in Madrid asserted that ‘‘with utmost 
deftness he [Hoare] dangled the prospect of the restoration of Gibraltar—after the war, of 
course—before Franco.” See Thomas J. Hamilton, Appeasement’s Child: The Franco Regime 
(New York, 1943), p. 284. 

16 §27 H. C. Deb. (5th ser.) 2289 (1954). 

17 Ibid., p. 2290. 
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explain away the reports credited to the Spanish Ambassador as fanciful 
fabrications or inventions of the Franco regime. It should not be overlooked 
that Churchill himself in October, 1940, declared that if Spain did not be- 
come an “avenue of supply” to Germany, “there exists no problem that we 
are not disposed to examine.” On the other hand, there seems little reason 
to doubt the truth of the affirmations of the British Foreign Office that Spain 
was given no official promise of the return of the fortress. 

The announcement of the intention of the British government in the 
fall of 1953 to include the crown colony in the itinerary of Her Majesty 
gave major impetus to the launching of a new Gibraltar campaign. Having 
concluded a pact with the United States, Franco felt more secure than in 
the past. Moreover, the postwar years had brought a gradual amelioration 
of the desperate economic conditions that had come in the wake of Spain's 
destructive internal conflict and the hardships concomitant to neutrality. One 
source of Franco’s strength and prestige in world affairs was his consistent, 
outspoken opposition to communism. Recognizing the widening gulf be- 
tween the democratic powers and the Soviet Union, he was prepared to 
make the most of it. On January 12, 1954, the Spanish Ambassador in Lon- 
don registered a protest with the Foreign Secretary against Queen Eliza- 
beth’s proposed visit.** It was firmly rejected by the British government. 
Anthony Eden, replying to an inquiry in the House of Commons about 
British policy, declared that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of agreeing to any change in the status of Gibraltar. They do not consider 
that this is a subject for discussion with any foreign Power.’’'* 

Franco answered the British Foreign Office by resorting to public agita- 
tion. In the latter part of January, widespread anti-British scenes, encouraged 
by the government, took place throughout the country. Ardent Falangists 
paraded in front of the British embassy in Madrid and before the consulates 
in the chief provincial cities of Barcelona, Sevilla, and Granada.*° Later 
moves of the Spanish authorities revealed their seriousness. On April 30, 
the Spanish consulate at Gibraltar was closed and was moved to San Roque.** 
This was followed on May 26 by shutting off the frontier to the colony.” 

The effect of these measures was felt almost immediately. Trade and 
travel between the mainland and the fortress declined. Spanish citizens 
wishing to enter the confines of the colony had to secure visas from London 
or from Tangier. Similar inconveniences were imposed on British residents 


18 Times (London), January 26, 1954. 

19 522 H. C. Deb. (5th ser.) 154 (1954). 

20 Times (London), January 22, 23, 26, 27, 1954. 
21 New York Times, May 1, 1954. 

22 [bid., May 27, 1954. 
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of Gibraltar wishing to cross into Spain. Since Spanish tourists purchase the 
bulk of Gibraltar’s articles, especially the luxury items, business in the port’s 
shops fell off. Restrictions were placed on the approximately ten thousand 
workers who live in the adjoining town of La Linea and are employed in 
the naval and air installations and in the stores and hotels. Difficulties were 
put in the way of employing new workers, and those having jobs in the city 
were compelled to convert 75 per cent of their pay into Spanish currency at 
the rate of 110 pesetas to the pound. It is not impossible that the labor supply 
from this source may be shut off altogether, resulting in serious incon- 
veniences in the maintenance of military instalkations and with hardships 
for the workers dependent for their livelihood on this employment.** 

Recent statistics bear out the deteriorating consequences of the closure 
of the frontier on Anglo-Spanish trade at Gibraltar. Table 1 shows the 
general decline of trade in the port. 


TABLE 1 
Imports and Exports of Gibraltar, 1953, 1954 




















Imports Quantity (in tons) Value 
1953 1954 1953 1954 

ee. 5 a ta 31,063 24,816 £2,795,435 £1,905,920 
Manufactured goods . . 17,597 16,365 3,439,403 2,925,709 
ee eee ee 53,692 38,928 570,170 435,250 
Wines, tobacco. . .. 2,938-12 2,190 1,303,206 1,226,807 

: em, 82,299 £8,108,213 £6,493,686 
Dutiable goods exported. 324,091.59 591.89* £3,072,267 £ 729,381* 





* Excluding petroleum products, for which no statistics are available. 

Source: for 1953: Colonial Reports, Gibraltar, 1952 and 1953 (London, 1954) ; for 1954: data contained 
in a letter from the Colonial Secretariat to the author, August 26, 1955. No figures were available beyond 
1954. 


Thus losses of £1,614,527 in imports and £2,342,886 in dutiable goods 
exported, exclusive of petroleum, were sustained as a result of the order of 
closure effective for approximately seven months of the year. While the 
actual amounts involved are small, the percentage is relatively high. The 
pressure thus imposed upon the merchants and shopkeepers could not be 
ignored, and the situation led to the dispatching of a delegation from the 
Legislative and City Councils of Gibraltar to London in the fall of 1954 to 
petition economic aid. Upon asking in the House of Commons what counter- 
measures were contemplated by the British government against these re- 
strictions, the Secretary of State for the Colonies replied that “Her Majesty's 


28 Ibid., April 3, 1955. 
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Government have no intention of allowing future essential development in 
Gibraltar to suffer through no fault of the colony on the understanding that 
the Gibraltar Government will make the maximum possible use of their 
own resources.’"** In April of 1955, the British government announced 
that it had under consideration a program of public works, calling for the 
expenditure of from $3.5 million to $5 million to alleviate the economic 
situation of the colony. The chief feature of the program was to be the im- 
provement of the port facilities, which would enable vessels to dock di- 
rectly in the port, thus doing away with the necessity for tenders. It was 
hoped then that tourist trade, other than that proceeding from Spain, would 
be increased.*® Whether this will restore the prosperity of the civil populace 
remains to be seen. In the light of policy undertaken by Spanish regimes in 
the past, these retaliatory measures are the most serious ones initiated for 
the recovery of the Rock since the memorable siege in the last part of the 
eighteenth century. 

A pertinent query in this controversy is the attitude of the resident native 
population of Gibraltar, numbering approximately twenty-four thousand. 
Ethnically they represent a fusion of Latin nationalities, the main elements 
being descended from Genoese who entered the colony after the wholesale 
flight of the Spanish at the time of its capture in 1704. Other nationalities 
present are English, Portuguese, Minorcans, Maltese, and Spaniards. English 
and Spanish are the languages spoken. It seems evident that the sympathy 
of the Gibraltarians is currently pro-British.** In this respect the problem 
of Gibraltar differs from that of Cyprus, where the population pone tn and 
genuinely supports the movement for annexation to Greece. However, many 
Gibraltarians contract Spanish marriages, a fact that may have some hens aring 
on their future attitude. 

The British position on Gibraltar is adamant. A key to official policy may 
well be found in the Queen’s speech of May 10, 1954, to the garrison of 
the citadel upon her arrival in the harbor: “This occasion may be regarded 
as a landmark in your history and indicates a determination to go forward in 
partnership and in amity for the good government and sure safe keeping of 
the colony and fortress of Gibraltar.""** As Churchill's successor, Eden has 
given no intimation of wishing to alter the traditional policy. In the House 
of Commons debate over the Spanish frontier restrictions, he reaffirmed 


24 533 H. C. Deb. (Sth ser.) 130 f. (1954). 

25 New York Times, April 3, 1955. 

26H. W. Howes, The Gibraltarian: The Origin and Development of the Population of 
Gibraltar from 1704 (n.p., 1951), pp. 211-17. An assurance of the loyalty of the people 
was given by the delegation visiting England in the fall of 1954. See 533 H. C. Deb. (Sth 
ser.) 130 f. (1954). 

27 New York Times, May 11, 1954. 
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the government's position: “I must make it plain that it is the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to take care of Gibraltar and the Gibraltarians, 
whatever anybody else may try to do about it.’’** 

Conservatives and Labourites are united on the rejection of Spanish am- 
bitions. Captain Waterhouse and his “Suez group’’—a small band of die- 
hard imperialists in the House of Commons—would never agree to con- 
cessions so long as the Tories are in power. Nor is there any evidence of 
wavering or defection in the ranks of the opposition. In the House of Com- 
mons debate of January 25, 1954, Arthur Henderson promised Labour's 
full support to the government's policy.*® In fact, some of this party’s re- 
lentless hostility to Franco might be channeled into a determination to hold 
on to the historic promontory. A liberal government in Spain, replacing 
the present dictatorship, might conceivably change the attitude of some 
Labourites in the light of this group’s anti-imperialist views in the recent 
past. In this remote contingency lies a chance for Spain. 

British possession of the fortress rests on a solid basis. In addition to the 
fact that the Rock was seized by the fleet in 1704, it was officially ceded to 
the British crown by Philip V in the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The guar- 
antees of an international agreement thus sanctify the British position. The 
strongest kind of historical ties bind Gibraltar to the Empire. It is a symbol 
of imperial greatness, a source of national pride. Describing the royal tour 
of May, 1954, through the streets of the city, the correspondent of the 
Times echoed the feeling of the English people for the spot: 


What a grand day it has been! the shimmering Mediterranean, the trim pride of 
military display which, as at Malta, bespoke strategic realities, and the warm ap- 
plause of the people as the Queen and the Duke rode through Gibraltar’s narrow, 
bedecked streets, in which every window or balcony had its flags and emblems, 
and on past ancient bastions and turrets that have been manned by British gar- 
risons for 250 years. Gibraltar is not the oldest British territory at which the royal 
tour has halted, but in history and purpose, surely, it is the most eloquent.*° 


Not only sentiment but vital considerations of imperial defense enter into 
British thinking on the retention of the fortress. During the Second World 
War it served as a center for the assembly of convoys, the implementing of 
antisubmarine measures, and the repairing of warships. Contrary to Spanish 
hopes, British withdrawal from the Suez may result in the Admiralty’s 
attaching greater importance to Gibraltar as well as to Cyprus. 

The future attitude of Franco and his advisers is likely to be influenced 


28 $22 H. C. Deb. (Sth ser.) 1239 (1954). 
29 522 H. C. Deb. (Sth ser.) 1450 (1954). 
30 Times (London), May 11, 1954. 
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by his personal prestige and the popularity of the Falangist party. An appeal 
to national pride would have the effect of rallying to his support many lib- 
erals who resent the dictatorship. More than ever before, Spanish nationalism 
is seeking the return of the ancient fortress, which Spain recaptured from 
the Moors about the middle of the fifteenth century. Physiographically it is 
a part of the peninsula and does not enjoy the separatism of insular location. 
Though divided over internal politics and social and religious questions, 
Spaniards are united on the matter of Gibraltar. The issue is wedded to a 
patriotism more likely to increase than to die down. While the growth of 
this feeling has come from a profound conviction, no one denies that it has 
been fed by government propaganda. 

For another reason it is to Franco's interest to secure such a rich prize. 
Dictators are fully aware of the necessity of diverting the attention of the 
masses from domestic problems. The country’s economic system, though 
showing some improvement over the last ten years, still does not provide 
an adequate standard of living for all. Abject poverty, hardly equaled in 
any European country outside the Iron Curtain, exists side by side with 
concentrations of wealth in the hands of private individuals and the Catholic 
church. Under Fascist direction the government has done little to reduce 
the inequity, to close the gap between those who have a great deal and those 
who have very little. It has, however, enacted measures calculated to appeal 
to labor, such as those providing for the protection of workers from em- 
ployers, and the construction of housing facilities and medical and recre- 
ational centers. But so long as widespread poverty prevails, there will be a 
latent tendency toward unrest and disorder threatening the stability of the 
regime. 

Realization of this Gibraltar dream would work also to the advantage of 
the party in power. Assuming control in 1939 at the end of a bitter civil 
war that cost a million lives and set class against class, the Falangists have 
represented a cause enjoying relatively little popularity. Far less enthusiasm 
was exhibited in their ranks than on the Loyalist side, and their victory was 
gained only when munitions, technicians, and even military contingents 
were dispatched to the scene by Fascist allies. It has been only seventeen 
years since the conflict came to an end—a short time for one to forget the 
unnecessary slaughter and brutal treatment of prisoners committed by both 
groups and the horrors of postwar concentration camps set up for political 
enemies of the State. Burying class hatreds by arousing antagonism to a 
foreign power would be a natural expedient. Over a long stretch of time 
Franco's government must depend on the general consent and submission 
of the population, and every measure adding popularity to the cause prolongs 
the life of his regime. 
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The means of bringing pressure upon the opposition, aside from the 
restrictions on Gibraltar, are obviously limited. Spain’s election to member- 
ship in the United Nations will improve her opportunities for airing a 
national grievance. Scarcely even a second-rate power, she is not likely to 
challenge Britain militarily. But through the modernization and expansion 
of her military forces she can command greater respect and invite a hearing 
for alleged wrongs. So long as universal military service is obligatory on the 
youth of the nation, she has an army of at least four million men at her dis- 
posal. In European circles, Spaniards have the reputation of being tough, 
courageous fighters. But the obstacle to the creation of a first-class fighting 
machine is the lack of up-to-date equipment and materiel, especially for 
military aviation.** The Spanish-American agreement of 1953 will remedy 
some of this deficiency. It permits the transfer of American supplies and 
the assignment of funds for the building of five naval and air bases. In a 
few years Spain should have a better equipped and more efficient fighting 
force than she now has. The pact calls also for limited economic aid in 
return for the utilization of land and buildings by our Air Force, and docks 
and other facilities by the Navy. Spain’s economy needs American dollars 
for its improvement and modernization. While the sum of $226 million 
assigned to Spain for the fiscal year 1954 is minute compared to the billions 
handed out to Britain and France under the Marshall Plan, it should even- 
tually be a boon to the nation.** That the money will not be squandered seems 
likely in view of the safeguards being imposed. 

Patently the Spanish government does not intend to commit acts of 
violence and terrorism in the furtherance of its aim to obtain Gibraltar. In 
a commentary on the policy to be followed, the controlled press stated: 


We have already decided that Gibraltar is not worth a war. Ours is a civil dis- 
obedience against every intent to preserve the shameful status quo of the Rock. 
and a resistance to forgetting the iniquitous despoliation of which we were the 
victims. We shall continue fighting then with reason against the English injustice, 
and some day—we are sure of it—our fight will prevail and it will fall by its own 
weight like a ripe fruit.** 


Spain's close economic ties with Britain and, even more important, her 
agreement with the United States rule out as unthinkable the bloodshed that 
characterized Anglo-Egyptian relations over the Suez. But the likelihood 


81 James Cleugh, Spain in the Modern World (New York, 1953), pp. 221-23. 

32 Bulletin of the Department of State, October 5, 1953, pp. 435—42. Spain hopes for the 
allotment of additional funds. In a speech to the Cortes, May 16, 1955, Franco declared that 
American money “has not made itself felt in a substantial manner on our economy.” See 
New York Times, May 17, 1955. 

33 Informaciones, May 20, 1954. 
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exists that Spain may surreptitiously foment trouble among national groups 
opposed to British sovereignty and policy in the Mediterranean and that 
her sympathies may be extended to Cyprus and Greece. There have been 
indications of support for Egypt, since it is believed that the withdrawal of 
Britain from the Canal represented a surrender to nationalist aspirations. 

It is clear that Franco has fixed Spanish policy to a resolute determination 
to maintain these claims. An article from his own pen in Arriba, the official 
organ of the party, condemned British administration of the fortress and 
asserted that Spaniards are united “in the sad decision that Gibraltar shall 
not go on living at the expense of Spain.’’** The Falangist press has empha- 
sized a more forceful adherence to this policy in the future: “May, 1954, 
will go down in history as a dividing point between two periods. In the era 
we have left behind, sentiment and emotion prevailed. In the one beginning 
now, the predominant features will be reason and an incorruptible, tenacious 
desire to raise the flag over the Rock.’’** At the last assembly of the Cortes 
in Madrid, May 16, 1955, Franco referred again to the “historical injustices 
which we must correct and claims which we must obtain.” But in righting 
the wrongs, he asserted, Spain should rely on her expanding strength and 
“internal unity, means which will eventually succeed.’’** 

From the present attitude and acts of the Spanish government, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the issue holds out the promise of being a 
long-drawn-out cause of contention and friction. It has been intimated by 
Franco that Spain might agree to British occupancy of the Rock for military 
purposes in return for recognition of Spanish sovereignty.*’ Such a proposal 
would equate in general terms the American use of Guantanamo Bay and 
would have the merit of bringing the controversy to a close. But it does not 
appear that this is a plan likely to be accepted by the British as a basis for 
future discussion. National pride, naval exigencies, long tenancy of the 
famous Rock, and confidence in the loyalty of the inhabitants of the base 
dictate an unalterable position. In the last analysis, the Spanish case rests 
on an assertive nationalism, encouraged by the government—unless, of 
course, there are documents in the British archives more explicit in promises 
than those already published. But until some answer is found, Gibraltar 
remains as a trouble spot in western Europe, containing the seeds of national 
irritation and distrust. 


34 New York Times, May 17, 1954, quoting from Arriba. 

35 New York Times, May 11, 1954, quoting from A B C ( Madrid). 
36 [bid., May 17, 1955. 
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Labour’s Reading Victory: 
A Technical Examination 


NORMAN GREENWALD 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


_ THE 1950 GENERAL ELECTIONS, both major British political parties 
have been giving increased attention to the problem of winning the marginal 
Parliamentary constituencies. A marginal constituency might be defined as 
one in which the victorious party receives less than a thousand-vote plurality. 
In the 1955 British general elections, the Reading constituency became one 
of the most celebrated of the marginal constituencies. 

Contrary to the predictions of most informed British political experts, 
Labour won the newly formed Reading constituency by a majority of 238 
votes. Even the voter survey, or canvass records, of the Reading Labour 
party confirmed the pre-election analysis of the experts. It showed that the 
wards comprising the new constituency had given the Conservatives more 
than a six-hundred-vote majority in 1951. In 1955, Reading went against 
national trends in two ways: (1) Nationally, in the percentage of votes 
cast, there was a shift of 1.6 per cent from Labour to Conservative. (2) 
Only 76.8 per cent of the entire electorate voted, as compared with 84.3 
per cent in Reading. 

Labour's victory in Reading was not due to any capricious attempt on the 
part of the Reading electorate to confound the predictions of the British 
“Gallup Poll’’; nor was it due to any apparent failure of Reading's power- 
ful Conservative party. It was due almost entirely to improved organization. 
This technical examination of Labour’s campaign in Reading may throw 
some light on at least one method of coping with the problems of intensive 
organization facing both parties in many marginal constituencies throughout 
Britain. 

For the purpose of this examination, the Reading campaign has been 
divided into two sections: propaganda and organization. The first encom- 
passes all facets of the campaign dealing with publicity, and how it provided 
encouragement for, and stimulation of, active Labour party supporters and 
workers. The second deals with the methods used to identify Labour voters 
and the techniques followed to get them to the polls. 
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The Propaganda Campaign 


The main object of the propaganda campaign was to arouse public 
interest in the general election. Reading’s Labour party leaders were fully 
convinced that a small turnout on election day meant a sure Conservative 
victory. They felt they had to counteract a certain amount of apathy among 
voters sympathetic to Labour. 

Either by luck or contrivance, the party managed to obtain as its election 
headquarters a large empty department store perfectly situated in the busiest 
downtown section of Reading. Decorated with large signs and banners, it 
served as an excellent propaganda medium and also provided more than ade- 
quate facilities for all necessary office work and mass mailings. The mailings 
were addressed primarily by the women’s sections of the Reading Labour 
party. In all, about sixty thousand letters were addressed. Here also the 
“knocking-up” forms, which will be discussed later, were prepared. This 
tedious job of typing out more than twenty thousand numbers and names 
was accomplished by a small volunteer force of four or five young women 
in the three-day period just before election. 

The central headquarters served also as a center for information and the 
distribution of handbills and window posters. There was a steady stream of 
people going to the reception desk just inside the main entrance for either 
information or propaganda material. The printed matter and letters, which 
were prepared in Reading, were exceptionally well done, owing in part, no 
doubt, to the candidate’s skill. 

The party was also fortunate in the choice of its candidate. It may well 
have been true in Reading, as most political experts contend, that any candi- 
date for a Parliamentary seat in Britain is not worth more than five hundred 
votes one way or the other. Based on a consensus of the Labour canvassers 
in Reading, the Labour candidate undoubtedly received votes that perhaps 
another candidate might not have won; but as he is a strong personality, he 
probably alienated an equal number of voters who might well have voted 
for a less outspoken candidate. From another point of view, the candidate 
was worth much more than five hundred votes. In addition to his national 
reputation as a political figure and journalist, he had a number of devoted 
and dedicated supporters, both in the local party and outside of Reading, 
who were willing to give their spare time and energy to his cause. Also, he 
is a member of the executive staff of several national labor and trade-union 
organizations. Most of these groups encouraged their members to go to 
Reading and volunteer their services for the candidate. 

The Reading Labour party decided to have only four major public meet- 
ings for this campaign. Surprisingly, all were extremely well attended. 
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Aneurin Bevan was the key attraction of the first meeting. He was scheduled 
to speak at two halls, with a total capacity of more than two thousand 
people, on the same evening. Before the time scheduled for the meeting to 
begin, both halls were filled to overflowing and, according to police reports, 
there were as many people waiting outside the halls in hopes of getting in 
as there were inside. A certain amount of rowdyism, carried on by Young 
Conservative hecklers, enlivened these Bevan meetings, and apparently 
this greatly stimulated interest in the forthcoming general election through- 
out Reading. Reading leaders believed that Bevan’s appearance would 
stimulate interest in the campaign among the electorate in general and 
among Labour supporters and possible campaign workers in particular. 
They did not believe that he was the one to win over the doubtful voter. 
The remaining three meetings, somewhat less spectacular, were addressed 
by well-known Labour personalities, and five or six hundred people on an 
average attended each meeting. 

Several local incidents helped considerably to focus attention on the cam- 
paign. One night, unknown miscreants defaced a number of posters bear- 
ing the Labour candidate’s face, including the very large portrait over the 
main headquarters in the heart of Reading. “Big Brother is watching you’’ 
was written on all these posters and a moustache drawn on the face. The 
following morning the local Labour party prepared a number of printed 
signs reading: ‘This poster defaced by Reading Tories,’’ which were placed 
underneath each defaced sign. Another incident occurred at a major Labour 
meeting two days before election. During a brief scuffle between Labour 
supporters and Young Conservatives, pepper was apparently thrown by 
someone. Both incidents were widely publicized in the national and local 
press, and the posters attracted far more attention than they would have 
had they not been defaced. 

A public-address system was installed. outside central headquarters, and 
at regular intervals passers-by were exhorted to vote Labour, and announce- 
ments of meetings were made. Five or six loud-speaker units were at- 
tached to automobiles, including that of the candidate, which made a some- 
what systematic tour of the constituency. 

The propaganda campaign in Reading was quite successful. Popular in- 
terest was aroused—in English terms, at least—to fever pitch. The main 
responsibility of ensuring that the voters got to the polls, rain or shine, 
was not allowed to depend on the initiative of the individual voter, how- 
ever aroused he might be. The propaganda campaign had created the at- 
mosphere in which the voters could most easily be led to the polls. The 
organizational end of the campaign was without drama, but it required a 
much greater amount of energy and perseverance than the more colorful 
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propaganda aspect. Ultimately, everything depended on the ability of the 
party to get the Labour voters out. 


Organizational Campaign 


The propaganda campaign was carried on by a mere handful of people, 
except, of course, for the typing and the addressing of envelopes. Meetings 
were arranged, and posters and letters were all prepared by a few skilled 
party members. The organizational campaign, on the other hand, required 
a great number of people to be at all effective. 

The Reading constituency Labour j-arty is composed of eleven ward or- 
ganizations, which elect a General Management Committee, which, in turn, 
controls the central organization. Some of the ward organizations were very 
well run and well organized; others were comparatively weak and in need 
of leadership. It was primarily to these weaker wards that outside help 
came. This was especially important, for the eleven wards were divided into 
a total of twenty-two polling districts, and it was necessary to establish a 
separate ad hoc electoral organization in each. As a result, even some of the 
stronger, better organized wards came to need a measure of outside help. 
Most ward officers and leaders were people who either could not afford to 
take time off from their regular employment or were housewives blessed 
with large families, tied down to a great extent by their household duties. 

The most important single part of the campaign was the canvass. On its 
effectiveness the entire organizational campaign rested. Reading residents 
took what could be called a cynical attitude toward the canvassing of voters. 
Therefore, canvassing was regarded as the only way to determine who your 
political friends and enemies were. Also, the canvasser had the all-important 
job of discovering any special problems, such as changes of address, new 
voters, the inability of voters to walk to the polls, and names of voters who 
expected to be absent from Reading on election day. Each canvasser was 
given the following instructions as being the most polished method of can- 
vassing and the most effective way of evaluating the results of his call: 

1. Knock, and politely state that you are checking the Electoral Register, 
and then read off the names of all registered voters at that address. 

2. Then, state clearly and slowly that you are from the Labour Party, 
canvassing in the interests of the Labour candidate, and carefully note the 
reactions, both facial and spoken. 

3. Evasive answers, such as ‘The ballot is secret,” or ‘“We'll think it 
over,”’ etc., indicate a Conservative voter. 

4. Don't waste time or energy in argument. 

The advantage of this procedure is that it permits the canvasser to know 
before he identifies himself who the voters are in a given house. If he stated 
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first that he was representing the Labour party, he would often not have an 
opportunity to know whether the Electoral Register was in fact correct. 
Getting this information was especially important, for the Electoral Register 
had been prepared in October, 1954, and was about seven months out of 
date at the time of election. There had been an appreciable movement of 
the electorate during this period, particularly to new housing developments. 
It was, of course, as important to find where the previous family had moved 
as to find the names of the new occupants. This method of canvassing was 
used by the majority of canvassers throughout most of the constituency. 

The results of the canvass were recorded on cards colored to indicate the 
political learnings of the voter. White cards were for Labour, blue for Con- 
servative, buff for doubtful or persons not canvassed, and pink for Liberal. 
These cards were kept in numerical order in separate folders, according to 
street and polling district. Where necessary, the canvasser also filled out 
another report form for Labour supporters that indicated that the voter re- 
quired special treatment because of one or more of the previously discussed 
problems. 

The local elections on May 12 were an excellent dress rehearsal for the 
general election on May 26. They revealed, particularly in the pre-election 
canvassing, the weaknesses and strength of the local ward organizations. 
There was a clear correlation between Labour's success and failure in given 
wards and the extent of its canvass of voters there. Those ward organiza- 
tions that were not able to muster sufficient manpower for canvassing were 
also unable to carry out the “knocking-up” operation on polling day as 
effectively as possible. From the results of the local elections, the Reading 
Labour party knew in which areas it was weak, and was better able to pro- 
vide the strengthening of those of the twenty-two electoral districts that 
needed reinforcing. 

No one questioned the importance of canvassing to the success of the 
campaign; but it proved somewhat dificult to get even the most loyal and 
conscientious party workers out to canvass. They regarded it as the most 
distasteful part of electioneering. There was an understandable tendency 
among both local Reading people and the outsiders who came to help to 
prefer the stimulation and high-level planning by the candidate’s side at 
central headquarters to the dreary and sometimes disheartening task of 
knocking on doors. All workers at headquarters were urged to spend the 
morning and early evening hours of each day out in the wards canvassing. 
Particularly in the last week, most of ther, including the candidate and his 
wife, did so. The whole problem of getting people to canvass depended 
ultimately on having one or two competent and dedicated persons in each 
of the twenty-two polling districts. Such persons managed by their own 
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example and by their encouragement of others to get a thorough canvass of 
their district. 

Reading was not able in every case to draw from each ward organization 
the necessary leaders for each of the polling districts. It was necessary to 
take competent people from strong polling districts to work and organize in 
some of the weaker ones. It further proved necessary to take a small number 
of non-Reading volunteers and place them in strategic positions to help the 
local people. Without this help—represented by only a few non-Reading 
volunteers—Labour would not have won in Reading. In one case, a very 
capable supporter came from an adjoining constituency to help organize a 
large new housing development in one of the weaker wards. After only two 
weeks of full-time work, he managed to canvass completely this largely 
unorganized community into a Labour stronghold. 

Another important contribution of outside volunteers was made by what 
could be called a “flying squad”’ of canvassers. The squad consisted of from 
four to six full-time people, who systematically went into the polling dis- 
tricts that most needed canvassing, over the two-week period before election, 
and mornings and early evenings canvassed the areas. It could not, of course, 
bring all canvass cards up to date in every ward. In the key wards, however, 
which were behind in their canvassing and perhaps needed encouragement, 
the squad helped enormously. Two or three other flying squads, drawn from 
Reading residents, also functioned quite effectively in the last two weeks of 
campaigning. 

The canvassing operation was, generally speaking, quite successful, but 
there could have been considerable improvement. Most households in Read- 
ing were canvassed and the number of “doubtful” cards was cut down to 
about 12 per cent of the electorate. (It should be noted that all persons 
listed on the Register who were deceased, who had moved to an unknown 
address, or were definitely unable to vote were put on what was known as 
“doubtful B” cards, which meant that they would be ignored for the pur- 
poses of the election. In working-class areas most doubtful cards were these 
“B” cards.) The higher-income areas were regarded as having strong Con- 
servative majorities. There was a feeling among the leaders of the organiza- 
tional campaign that Labour voters in these areas would be better able to get 
to the polls on their own initiative than would similar supporters elsewhere 
and that a canvass in these areas would only remind Conservative voters of 
the impending election. Therefore, several of the most obviously “‘solid”’ 
Conservative areas were deliberately avoided. These areas supplied the ma- 
jority of the doubtful cards indicating that the household had not been 
canvassed, 

One weakness of the canvass in Reading was that usually only one mem- 
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ber of a household was canvassed. At times it was not possible to discover 
from the person interviewed what the political allegiances of the rest of 
the household were. Usually all of the household were marked down as 
having the same political views as the person interviewed. There were un- 
questionably scores of cases where Conservative voters were “knocked-up’’ 
on polling day by the Labour organization, and, conversely, where Labour 
voters were ignored. Another weakness had to do with the doubtful voters. 
As has been indicated, the canvass system adopted by Reading Labour 
(probably correctly) consigned all but the most apparent cases of genuine 
doubt to the ignominy of a Conservative classification. Because of the last- 
minute rush, very little was done to recanvass and persuade the few hundred 
cases of genuine ‘‘doubtfuls.”” The candidate visited some of them, but 
since many were discovered in the last week of intensive canvassing, he was 
not able to visit the great majority because of all his other duties. 

The most serious weakness of the canvass had to do with boardinghouses, 
hospitals, and nursing homes. Generally speaking, the Labour organization 
did not make personal contact with people in these establishments, though 
letters were sent to them from central headquarters. It felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that these places were Conservative citadels. It strongly suspected 
that the boardinghouse proprietors, the head nurses and doctors were, in 
great majority, actively or passively supporting the Conservative cause. On 
polling day it was widely observed that Conservative-registered automobiles 
were shuttling back and forth from nearby nursing homes. Owing to the dif- 
ficulties of gaining admittance to and canvassing these establishments, the 
canvassers, almost without exception, bypassed them. Thus, on election day, 
Labour's canvass records showed a great many cases in which dozens of 
electors resided at a voting address, but only the political views of the 
persons in charge—usually Conservative—were known. 

Closely connected with the task of canvassing was the problem of mobi- 
lizing maximum support from among the postal voters. Persons were en- 
titled to a postal vote either because of infirmity or illness, or because of 
several legitimate reasons that would keep them away from the constituency 
on polling day. Nothing better illustrated the effectiveness of organization 
for getting votes than the case of postal voters. The party felt that in the 
1951 elections, in both the old North and South Reading constituencies, the 
total postal vote had been greatly in the Conservatives’ favor, a fact due 
solely to their superior organization. There were two parts to this problem 
of getting postal votes. The first was not solved with nearly so much success 
as the second. 

May 12 was the deadline for applications for postal votes. The party 
did make several concerted efforts to discover who among the electorate, 
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favorably disposed to Labour, would be entitled to postal ballots. This was 
done largely in a two-week special campaign and in the canvassing opera- 
tions before the local elections. In those areas well canvassed by their ward 
organizations, most of the potential Labour postal voters were discovered, 
but in those wards where large percentages of the voters had not been can- 
vassed, many hundreds of postal votes were lost. This fact was clearly con- 
firmed by the intensive canvass in those areas in the two weeks prior to 
election. The nursing homes and hospitals in particular were almost a total 
loss insofar as Labour was able to influence the inmates to obtain their postal 
ballots. 

The second part of the problem was to ensure that Labour supporters 
who had postal ballots would not fail to post them by the deadline—election 
day. In this, Labour was almost completely successful. An intensive cam- 
paign was conducted by the canvassers, especially in the three days before 
election, and practically no known supporter was neglected. At the ‘‘count”’ 
on election day, Labour observers estimated that their candidate received 
about half of the postal votes cast. This was double the 1951 proportion of 
the vote. Nevertheless, the postal vote could have been greatly increased. 

On the Saturday evening prior to election, a meeting of one or two key 
workers from each of the twenty-two polling districts was held to discuss 
final details for election day. A new system of “knocking-up” was reviewed 
in great detail. The equipment and operation of the headquarters in each of 
the polling districts were carefully explained. Arrangements were made to 
move some district headquarters closer to the polling stations so that better 
contact could be maintained on election day. 

A report of the canvass to that date showed that there were in Reading 
about 28,000 Labour voters, 23,000 Conservative voters, and about 7,000 
“doubtfuls.” Of the “doubtfuls,” perhaps 1,000 were in the ‘'B’’ classi- 
fication, indicating that those persons either could not vote or were not 
accessible. Another 500 were genuine ‘‘doubtfuls’’; the remainder, situated 
in strong Conservative areas, were assumed to be largely Conservative. At 
this meeting, a minimum target for each of the polling districts was decided 
upon. The targets were based upon the canvass, the exact figures being 
reached after consultations between the chairman and leaders of each polling 
district. The actual vote that Labour received——25,228—proved to be just 
3 per cent under the minimum target figure. In the week prior to election 
day, meetings were also held in every polling district. Final plans were 
reviewed with local workers, and election-day positions assigned. 

On election day itself, most of the workers at central headquarters were 
sent out to work in individual polling districts. A small staff remained, 
however, to co-ordinate the distribution of volunteers into those polling 
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districts most in need of help. At the Saturday meeting of district leaders, 
the manpower needs of each polling district, if any, were laid down by the 
leaders. These needs were then listed at central headquarters in order of 
priority, so that districts most in need of help would receive volunteers first. 
There was also an order of priority drawn up for supplying motor vehicles, 
which was co-ordinated through central headquarters. Both Labour and 
Conservatives were allowed twenty-four vehicles each, with twelve for re- 
placement, for the entire constituency. 

Another way in which organization showed itself effective as a means of 
getting votes was through the transportation of so-called “removal’’ voters 
to the polls. “Removals” were people who had moved since the Electoral 
Register was prepared in October and who could vote only in that particular 
polling district in which they were registered. Those removals residing in 
or about Reading were often too far from their polling station to walk there 
conveniently. It was necessary, therefore, to canvass these people before 
election day to discover whether they would get to the polls themselves, or 
at precisely what time should they be picked up if they required transporta- 
tion. Canvassers were to urge the removals needing transportation to be 
ready as early in the day as possible, since from 6 to 9 P.M. were the hours 
of heaviest voting, the automobiles were then in greatest demand. Removals 
were, of course, discovered in the general canvass preceding election day. 
The special method of canvassing that a majority of the canvassers used, 
already described, was particularly directed towards locating the removal 
voters. Even in the small, compact Reading constituency, hundreds of re- 
moval voters would not have voted had they not been transported to the 
polls by the Labour organization. 

The “knocking-up” system used was the most interesting and significant 
technique of the campaign. Before 6 P.M. the knocking-up operation was 
relatively uncomplicated. Electoral registers were prepared with the name of 
Labour voters checked in red, Conservatives in blue, and doubtfuls lett 
blank. Each district leader was to make sure that every Labour household in 
his voting district was visited once in the morning and once in the after- 
noon by a “‘knocker-up,”” whose only duty was politely to remind the people 
to vote. It was well understood that the great majority of Labour supporters 
voted between 6 and 9 P.M., but it was felt mecessary to remind everyone 
twice to ensure a maximum vote. Labour records indeed show that only 25 
per cent of Labour votes had gone to the polls by 6 P.M. 

In the two or three days prior to election, and even on election day itself, 
several hundred people volunteered their services either at central head- 
quarters or at the headquarters in the polling districts. Practically all were 
Reading residents and, with few exceptions, were working people or house- 
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wives who could give their services for only a part of election day. Because 
the organization of each polling district was fairly well set up, all volunteer 
assistance was used with close to maximum effectiveness. 

Each of the twenty-two polling districts was itself divided into from two 
to four subareas, making a total of fifty in the constituency. Each district 
leader arranged to have elected, or appointed, a subarea leader. This sub- 
area leader was the captain of a small team of knockers-up. Earlier than 
6 P.M. on election day, the subarea plan didn’t operate tco smoothly, because 
in most cases not enough workers were available. After 6 p.M., however 
the most critical period—it worked quite satisfactorily. 

The knocking-up system used in the final stage of election day was de- 
signed to keep the knockers-up fully informed as to who had, and who had 
not, voted. A specially designed road, or tally sheet, with seven carbons and 
seven copies attached, had been prepared at central headquarters for each 
street in most polling districts. These sheets listed the voting number and 
names of all Labour voters on a given street. As there were twenty to thirty 
streets in a polling district, a similar number of sheets was kept in numerical 
order on tables in polling district headquarters. One or two people, stationed 
continuously at the polling station, took the voting number of every voter. 
At fifteen-minute intervals throughout the day, a messenger would bring a 
list of numbers to the district headquarters, where those of the Labour voters 
were checked off the road sheet. This went on continuously from 7 A.M. to 
9 P.M. The people who did the checking off at the district headquarters were 
in most cases drawn from the women’s sections of the Reading Labour 
party. Considering the many possibilities for mistake, they made few errors, 
of either commission or omission. 

Promptly at 6 P.M., and at thirty-minute intervals up to 8:30 P.M., a 
marked-off, up-to-date road sheet was sent out to each of the subarea cap- 
tains. They, in turn, would divide the sheets among the three or four 
knockers-up in the team. As each team was responsible for only about half 
a dozen sheets, the individual knocker-up had a limited number of houses 
in a small, compact area to look after. The team captain met the messenger 
from district headquarters at a specified point (usually a member's house ) 
that served as a subarea headquarters. Then either the captain brought the 
more up-to-date sheets to the knockers-up, or they picked them up at this 
meeting point. The obvious advantage of this system was that it permitted 
the knocker-up to’ remain continuously in his area, with a new list every 
thirty minutes of those who had not yet voted. Needless to say, considerable 
poise and tact were required of the knockers-up if they were not to wear 
their welcome a bit thin at the doorstep. 

By 8:00 P.M. only a handful of names remained on each sheet, and the 
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knockers-up concentrated on getting these people out to vote. During the 
day and evening the knockers-up frequently had to depend upon the co- 
operation of one of the registered automobiles. A ride to the polls was a 
necessary inducement for many hundreds of voters to exercise their franchise. 

Messengers were usually youngsters, generally friends or children of 
local party members. As schools were closed on polling day, most districts 
had no trouble in enlisting their help. In fact, at least one ward used four- 
teen- and fifteen-year-old boys and girls as knockers-up during the day when 
there was a shortage of adults. Most of these youngsters used bicycles to get 
around. 

This system of knocking-up proved highly efficient. Very few listed 
Labour voters were missed, and it permitted the knocker-up to use his time 
to maximum advantage. In many polling districts the system worked so well 
that by 8:15 P.M. all known and accessible Labour voters had voted or 
were on their way to the polls, and knockers-up were congregating at the 
district headquarters, seeking additional work. In other general elections in 
Reading, the last forty-five minutes had been quite hectic for the district 
Labour organizations, characterized by a frantic rush to get last-minute 
voters to the polls before 9 p.M. There were several electoral districts, how- 
ever, in which there were only a few hundred known Labour voteis. For 
these, this system perhaps tied down too many workers taking numbers at 
the polling station and checking off the sheets in the headquarters. These 
workers might have been of more service had they been out knocking-up. 
Also, there were several other districts in well-organized wards where this 
system was not used. The ward and district leaders believed they could get 
their Labour voters out by using the more conventional knocking-up sys- 
tems. An unmeasurable but important factor that unquestionably contributed 
considerably toward getting out the vote was the absence of rain in the 
evening until shortly after the polls closed. 

Labour’s Reading campaign was a victory for planning, however im- 
perfect and short-ranged it might have been. The campaign provides an 
excellent model of the intensive organization often necessary to win a 
marginal Parliamentary constituency in present-day Britain. Unless there is 
an appreciable change in the political temper of the British electorate, both 
major political parties may be expected to further increase their efforts in 
coming general elections to ensure victory in the marginal constituencies. 
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Ix RECENT YEARS many American sociologists have turned their attention 
to areas of the world less advanced technologically than the United States. 
One such area is Latin America, that vast expanse extending from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn. Latin America is predominantly rural; thus, it is not 
surprising that the bulk of sociological literature of major importance con- 
cerning Latin America has concentrated on the rural people, their culture, 
and their institutions. As a key to understanding these rural people, no 
little effort has been expended in discussing and analyzing the rural tenurial 
structure. Yet, as the literature is examined, it is found that though the 
tenurial class-structure is clear in individual nations, immediate comparison 
of it among the several nations is almost impossible, for those who have 
written on tenure classes have concentrated upon the particular nation, or 
group within a nation, that they are examining. Official governmental census 
publications have done little to equate their countries’ tenure classes with 
those of their neighbors. 

With this complexity in mind, I am presenting a schema that, in most 
cases, gives the investigator a frame of reference for the analysis of rural 
tenure categories in Latin America.? 


1 Outstanding in their contributions to a better understanding of Latin-American rural 
problems, especially those stemming from man-land relationships, are these recent books: 
T. Lynn Smith, Brazil: People and Institutions (rev. ed., Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1954); Olen E. Leonard, Bolivia: Land, People and Institutions (Washington, 
D.C., The Scarecrow Press, 1952); Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950); Nathan Whetten, Rural Mexico (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948); and Carl Taylor, Rural Life in Argentina (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1948). 

2 For a discussion of the present classification of tenure groups in the United States, and 
for enlightening criticism of the schema used by the United States Bureau of Census, 
see T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life (3d ed., New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1953), pp. 280-83. Compare Joao Goncalves de Souza, “Land Tenure Problems in Brazil 
and Their Solution,’ in Joseph Ackerman and Marshall Harris (eds.), Family Farm Policy 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 260-61. 
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The Schema 


I. Farm operators 
1) Owners and part owners 
2) Administrators 
3) Renters: (a) cash, (b) standing, (¢) share 
4) Squatters 
5) Other operators 
II. Farm laborers 
1) Coloni 
2) Share hands 
3) Wage hands 
4) Unpaid family laborers 
5) Other laborers 


The Schema Defined 


The basic tenurial division is that between the operators and the laborers. 
Operators is here defined to mean that class of persons in charge of agri- 
cultural enterprises who administer all economic activities and who assume 
all, or most, of the economic risks; /aborers is here defined to mean that class 
of persons who are employed in agricultural enterprises and who are paid 
(with the exception of family laborers, whose economic interests are those 
of the operator himself) in cash, in kind, in temporary usufructuary rights 
in parcels of Jand, or in any other form of compensation for their labor 
by farm operators. 

The owner is an operator who possesses a legal or traditional title to the 
land he works, The administrator is a person who performs all the functions 
of an owner and who serves in lieu of the owner. An owner assumes all the 
economic risks pertaining to his farm; an administrator is not liable to any 
such risks, unless he has invested some of his own capital, livestock, or other 
assets in the agricultural endeavor. 

A cash renter is an operator who pays to the proprietor of a piece of land 
a fixed amount in money for its use. In all other respects he is in the same 
position as the owner operator. A standing renter pays for the use of a piece 
of land a fixed amount in kind, agreed on beforehand between him and the 
proprietor, i.e., a specified number of bales of cotton, bushels of wheat, 
pecks of apples. A share renter, like a standing renter, also pays in kind, 
but he differs in that he pays an agreed-upon percentage of his total yield as 
his rental. Hence, the amount to be received by the proprietor is known in 
advance when he contracts with a standing renter; it is not known until the 
end of a crop season when he contracts with a share renter. All renters, to be 
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so Classified, are those directly in charge of the operation of their farms. An 
owner assumes no production risks (except the universal business risk of 
breach of contract) in the case of the cash or standing renter; he assumes 
some degree of production risk (the risk of a poor yield) in the case of the 
share renter. 

In addition to the owners, administrators, and renters, there still remain 
many thousands of farm operators in Latin America to be accounted for. 
In almost every country are those who have taken in precarious tenure 
lands that they have put into cultivation—the squatters. Except for the fact 
that they possess no recognized title to the land, or the permission of the 
landowner to “‘squat’’ thereon, they are, in all other respects, true farm op- 
erators. A squatter may also be a person who has been given tacit permis- 
sion to settle upon certain lands (especially government lands) with the 
object of ultimately acquiring the title. The category Other operators in- 
cludes those having any form of land occupancy other than those already 
mentioned, where the occupant would be considered a farm operator and 
not a laborer. 

A colonus (or colono) is a farm laborer who receives as part-payment for 
his labor a parcel of land, the fruits of which are usually his to dispose of 
freely. In addition, he may also receive other compensation, in cash or in 
kind. A share hand is a person who is permitted to work a parcel of land 
owned by another, and he is obliged to follow the managerial dictates of 
that other person in the economic policy of his enterprise. He is obliged, 
at times, to furnish seed, compost, traction power, and other materials aside 
from his personal labor, but this is not a hard-and-fast rule. His chief con- 
tribution to production is labor, for which he is paid a percentage of the 
harvest. In those cases where the share hand provides nothing but labor, his 
risk can be computed only by the amount of man-hours he has contributed to 
production; when he furnishes all or part of the afore-mentioned items, his 
risk, of course, is equivalent to the total amount of outlay involved. 

A wage hand is an agricultural worker who is paid for specific services 
in wages, in money or in kind. He has no voice in agricultural policy, as- 
sumes no risks, and possesses no rights to the land. He may be contractually 
bound for a specified period of service but, in most cases, he is theoretically 
free to go from job to job, just as a laborer in any industry other than agri- 
culture is free to do. Even should the wage hand rise to a superordinate level 
in the chain-of-command—a field boss, or mayordomo, or a straw boss— 
he is still concerned with the furnishing of one item of production—labor— 
and he does not assume the responsibility for any other managerial tasks. 

Unpaid family laborers are here considered to be the members of the 
farm operator's family (or any other person who is a dependent of his) 
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who assist him in the successful running of his farm. They generally receive 
no wages or any other form of compensation. Their lot is that of the op- 
erator himself, and their remuneration is not accounted for. The benefits 
that accrue to the operator accrue to them also; the losses sustained by the 
operator are their losses. When a family member is actually employed by 
an operator and is paid for his services, he is no longer within the intended 
scope of this category but is to be considered a share hand or a wage hand. 

The category Other laborers would include any other person who is not 
an operator and who works, with or without remuneration, on an agricultural 
exploitation. 


Factors in the Determination of Tenure Classes 


A precise distinction between farm operators and farm laborers is at 
times difficult to determine. It is inevitable that there will be a large over- 
lap between these two major groups in any rural agricultural force, and 
especially in the areas of the world where, as in Latin America, so many 
operators must seek assistance afield to sustain life. But the distinction must 
be made between them, for the entire schema as presented here is based 
upon it. The several rungs of the agricultural ladder which in the United 
States are fairly well delineated are fuzzy and ill-defined south of the Rio 
Grande. It is perfectly possible there for a farmer to own and operate his 
own farm, and yet, because of the inadequacy of its production, to seck 
employment elsewhere as a wage hand. 

It is important to remember that ownership of agricultural land does not 
automatically constitute operatorship, nor, conversely, does operatorship 
assume ownership. Operatorship may be evidenced in a single person or in 
a group of persons. In the schema here presented, it has been assumed that, 
in this frame of reference, operatorship is contingent upon an individual's 
being the recognized head of the farm unit. But it must be made clear that 
there are many cases where this is not the case, Operatorship may be of a 
collective or co-operative nature: the Mennonite colonists of Bolivia are co- 
operative operators; the ejidatarios of Mexico and Honduras are both col- 
lective and co-operative operators and exercise combined managerial re- 
sponsibility over a communal piece of land. Throughout the Caribbean area, 
and especially in the Dominican Republic, where the problems engendered 
by such operatorship assume great importance, terrenos comuneros (com- 
monly held lands) may legally be held collectively and worked either co- 
operatively or individually. 
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The Schema Described 


Owner operators—The owner operator is universally referred to in 
Latin-American census publications as the proprietor. As used in these pub- 
lications, this term is often confusing since it may not be immediately 
equated with what is known as the owner operator in the United States. The 
principal confusion stems from the fact that the legal title-holder to the land, 
whether or not he is directly responsible for its exploitation, may be included 
in this classification. Mexico regards as the proprietor “the natural or ju- 
ridical person who holds title to the land.’’ In Colombia any person who 
holds title or deeds to agricultural property and who may ‘‘dispose of such 
property according to the law’”’ is the proprietor. Such classifications would 
include the many absentee landlords who own agricultural properties but 
who play little or no part in their management. Absentee landlordism is a 
curse of Latin-American agricultural economics. Smith says of Colombia: 


In Colombia it is not unusual to find a hacendado or even a coffee grower who 
at the same time is a banker, a merchant, or a manufacturer, and also a lawyer, 
a university professor, a political figure of some note, and perhaps well-estab- 
lished in the diplomatic service of his country. Rare indeed is the possessor of 
broad acreages who does not share his time between the management of his estates 
and the pursuit of two or more additional professions. Since this class has the 
control over the overwhelming part of all the better lands in Colombia, this is a 
fact of no small importance. Even more confusing it also includes landowners 
who have leased their estates to others for a cash or other kind of rent.* 


I recali seeing with considerable concern that one of the largest planta- 
tions in the Central Valley of Chile, owned today by the heirs of one of 
Chile's most distinguished statesmen and scholars, is being used by them 
solely as a place of retreat or vacation. The owners have been content to 
“let the fundo run itself—it always has.’’ When the hectic life of Santiago 
becomes unbearable, they fly to their country estate, most of which is in 
pasture and woodland, but do not participate at all in its management. 
“Why, I would be embarrassed to ask my administrator a question about the 
farm. What do I know about it?”’ was the response to my questions. Need- 


8 All descriptions of tenure categories used in this paper, unless otherwise noted, stem 
from official publications of the Latin-American governments. These publications consist of: 
(1) “guides” to enumerators of the 1950 Census of the Americas (population and agricul- 
ture); (2) published census documents issued during the past twenty years; (3) summations, 
preliminary returns, and articles published in the “statistical bulletins” of the governments 
concerned. No attempt will be made here to list these numerous sources. The writer wishes 
to express his indebtedness to T. Lynn Smith at this point. Dr. Smith made available his 
extensive collection of Latin-American census documents, especially the above-mentioned 
“guides” to enumerators, personally collected by him in his travels throughout Latin America. 

4 T. Lynn Smith, “Colombia: Peoples and Institutions” (unpublished manuscript). 
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less to say, the inclusion of absentee lessors and landlords as proprietors 
(and therefore as the equivalent of farm operators) may make the statistics 
extremely misleading. 

Another factor that affects the over-all picture in delimiting the term 
proprietor is the inclusion of owners of submarginal, slightly productive, 
“pocket handkerchief” farms. The submarginal farmer (minifundista) 
who owns an insignificant parcel of land that may be classified as an operat- 
ing farm (minifundio ) is thus ranked along with absentee landlords of vast 
estates and with bona fide entrepreneurial owner operators. In reality, the 
minifundista must earn most of his livelihood by working the land of others, 
usually as an agricultural wage laborer. Even when he earns the greater 
part of his income through labor or sharecropping, he may still be classified 
as a proprietor by virtue of the fact that he owns property, however little. 
Thus the inclusion of persons who actually do not belong in this category 
gives the investigator a completely erroneous impression of the tenurial 
situation. In some cases this problem is met by listing the proprietors accord- 
ing to the size of their holdings. The Honduran agricultural census of 1950 
subdivides productores directos into pequenos (small), medianos (mod- 
erate), and grandes (large). The pequenos productores directos do not own 
or work sufficient lands to “maintain life’’ and are forced to find some sup- 
plementary form of income, usually as farm laborers. Medianos productores 
directos maintain a moderate standard of living for their families through 
the produce of their lands and do not usually need to go afield to supplement 
their incomes. Grandes productores directos are large-scale producers who 
own vast tracts of farm land and employ a large staff of permanent person- 
nel, including mayordomos or administradores. The Brazilian census of 
1940, subdividing farming units into those essentially agricultural, agri- 
cultural-pastoral, and pastoral, further delineates those of “large’’ or “small” 
scale. As defined, large-scale enterprises producing annual crops (cu/turas 
anuais) should have a minimum of fifty productive hectares (slightly less 
than 125 acres); those devoted to pastoral economy should have at least 
200 head of stock. Units not meeting the specific requirements to be con- 
sidered large-scale are termed small-scale enterprises. 

Administrators.—Because of the peculiar nature of absentee landlordism 
in Latin America, where the property owner is conspicuous by his absence on 
many of the large agricultural estates, the farm manager or farm adminis- 
trator takes on a greater importance there than his position would warrant 
elsewhere in the world. Several of the Latin-American republics that have, 
to date, taken agricultural censuses make some provision for the listing of a 
farm operator. He is almost universally known as an administrador (ad- 
ministrator—gerant in Haiti). The true administrator is in complete control 
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of a farm or ranch operation, makes basic decisions concerning farm policy, 
is the head of all personnel residing within the unit, employs and fires wage 
hands, and signs or agrees to contracts with share hands and tenants. He is, 
all in all, a farm operator who enjoys much of the prestige and nearly all 
of the responsibilities inherent for an owner operator. He is usually salaried, 
but often is allowed the privilege of running some of his own stock with 
those of the owner, or of putting into cultivation for his own profit part 
of the estate under his direction. He may be paid a specified share of the total 
net profit of the enterprise in addition to a guaranteed minimum salary. In 
any event, he assumes no ownership risk in the enterprise, except to the 
extent that he has invested his own capital, stock, time, and labor. 

Often associated with running large-scale farming enterprises is the 
position of mayordomo or encargado. In some areas the mayordomo is con- 
sidered in the same light as an administrador, and the terms are inter- 
changeable; in others, the mayordomo is closer to the position of the 
encargado. Considering the mayordomo or encargado as a substratum of 
the administrator class, he may be described as a field boss who, in the ab- 
sence of the head of an agricultural unit, assumes the role of the head. 
Usually he does not make any decisions concerning the basic policy of the 
enterprise, but he is a trusted, competent supervisor of labor and carries out 
policies previously agreed upon. Whereas the administrator may be a trained 
professional, the mayordoma or encargado is not; he is usually an older, ex- 
perienced, and responsible laborer who has shown ioyalty to the owner and 
the common sense necessary to take upon himself adequately the responsi- 
bilities of running a large farm. This is, by no means, always the case. Of the 
Cauca Valley of Colombia, Crist ~vrites: 


One of the reasons for the relatively low income of many /aciendas is the 
mayordomo, or manager. The typical mayordomo gets from 70 to 80 pesos a 
month for his work. In view of the responsibility involved this is a very low 
salary. An American miner, who had bought a ranch, put the situation in the 
following words: “Either the man in charge of an estate is so stupid that he is 
not even worth 80 pesos a month, or he is smart, and is worth a lot more. In the 
former case the estate vegetates from year to year as does the mayordomo; in the 
latter case the mayordomo really improves things, and pockets the profits. His 
cows have twin calves year after year, whereas many of the owners’ cows lose their 
calves. He makes money on all sorts of little rackets, and after ten or fifteen years 
he is able to have a nice house in town and to send his children to school. The 
owner receives his checks regularly, and comes out from Bogota every year for a 
week or so, to return to the capital feeling that all is right with his world.’’® 


5 Raymond E. Crist, The Cauca Valley, Colombia: Land Tenure and Land Use (Baltimore, 
The Waverly Press, 1952), pp. 35-36. 
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Keller* notes that on the Finca Ingavi in the Bolivian Highlands the 
mayordomo is a mixed-blood and is bilingual and, as the sole representative 
of the owner on the estate, can command unlimited authority over its in- 
habitants, including having them perform menial tasks in his own house- 
hold. Undoubtedly, some administradores, mayordomos, and encargados 
take undue advantage of their position, but it is my impression that this is 
by no means usual. Trained administrators, especially, are businessmen who, 
like most businessmen, are eager to make money; and, again, like most 
businessmen, they prefer to do so honestly. I recall the model efficiency of a 
Chilean fundo, owned by one of the richest women in the country, where 
the administrator—a European-trained agricultural scientist—was scru- 
pulously honest and demandingly perfect in all business matters. The owner 
of this fundo was almost completely ignorant of any farm policy and de- 
pended entirely upon her well-paid manager. 

From several interviews that I had among students who were of Latin- 
American landholding or rural families, I discovered that not one of those 
in a managerial capacity who served on the farms owned by their families 
was formally educated in agriculture or economics. A student from Cuba, 
whose grandfather is the administrador of a large ranch in Camaguey, de- 
scribed his background thus: 


Grandfather is a native of Camaguey and is of humble origin. He had little for- 
mal education of any kind, and started to work as a cowhand on this ranch when 
he was a boy. Because of his ability and honesty he later became a foreman. There 
was both an administrator and a subadministrator on this ranch, and he rose to the 
position of subadministrator by dint of hard work. He is now an old man, and he 
is the administrator of the entire ranch. The owners trust him and he does his 
work efficiently. Nobody in Camaguey knows as much about cattle as my grand- 
father. 


Another student, scion of one of Panama's elite families, described his 
father’s administrator on a large coffee plantation north of David: 


We have a man there who takes complete charge of the fizca when my father 
is not there. My father, you know, only gets there occasionally. He and the ad- 
ministrator agree upon policies for the year and the administrator sees to it that 
they are carried out. He is not an educated man, and his people have been living 
in that region for centuries. 


A Chilean student added this interesting comment: “Why, we wouldn't 
dream of changing our administrator. His father and his grandfather were 


6 Frank L. Keller, “Finca Ingavi, a Medieval Survival on the Bolivian Altiplano,” Eco- 
nomic Geography, Vol. 26 (January, 1950), p. 40. 
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administrators of the same fundo. He has as much right to manage the fundo 
as we do to own it!” 

Renters.—The operator renter is, in every way, the equivalent of an owner 
operator except that he does not possess legal title to the land he farms but 
pays in one way or another for this privilege. A renter may receive his land 
and pay his quota to the nation or some lesser political entity, to a natural 
or juridical owner, or to another renter. Of the three major forms of pay- 
ment—cash, standing, and share—that which is ranked highest ar.d which is 
found to a considerable degree in advanced agricultural societies but which 
is relatively absent in most of Latin America is that of cash renting. 

The general term for renter in Latin America is arrendatario, but in 
order to eliminate the confusion that such a highly generic term evokes, 
Mexico and Guatemala restrict this term to cash renters only. Argentina, 
Costa Rica, Panama, and El Salvador maintain a separate category for cash 
renters, or for land held under cash rental. The Haitian fermier exploits 
his farm for a specified payment in money or in crops; the Venezuelan, 
Cuban, Dominican, and Honduran arrendatario is either a cash or a stand- 
ing renter. Standing rental arrangements are difficult to determine because 
of the inclusion of such rentals under either “determined quota’’ systems 
in cash or produce, or conversely, under crop-payment arrangements, the 
latter also including any other form of crop payment, such as share rentals, 
and even sharecropping. 

Determining the tenure class of the share renter presents a real problem. 
He is, or should be, an entrepreneur, and the distinction between him and 
any other renter lies in the manner in which he pays for the use of his farm. 
But he is easily and frequently confused with the agricultural worker who 
is paid for his labor in kind as a share of the crop. Those who do not assume 
managerial functions, however, irrespective of the name—be it tenant, 
sharecropper, or share hand—are, and should be, classified as types of 
agricultural laborers. These last-named cultivators are not entrepreneurs; 
by one arrangement or another they work the land of an operator and fol- 
low general or specific policies stipulated by him. They are agricultural 
laborers who are paid for their services in the form of a share in produce. 

Where, then, is the line drawn between the true share renter and the 
share laborer? The rule of thumb used in the United States in the Southern 
cotton belt makes a fairly clear distinction: ““Who owns the mule?’ This 
means that if a farmer establishes his own farm policy and assumes the 
greater part or all of the economic risk in an agricultural exploitation, he is 
a renter; if, on the other hand, he does not supply the tools, equipment, and 
stock, and does not participate in determining farm policy, he is a laborer. 
This matter, in all of its many ramifications, has not been completely settled 
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even in the United States. It is almost impossible, using presently available 
data, to determine the line of demarcation in Latin America. 

None of the Latin-American countries maintain separate classifications 
for share laborers as such; hence, all farmers who work on a share basis are 
lumped into a single category. The general term for a sharer, applied in 
most cases, is aparcero, which encompasses both share renters and share 
laborers. In Brazil the term parceiro is generally used, and in Haiti ( fermier ) 
de moitie. The generic term partidario (sharer or divider) also is fre- 
quently encountered. When the renter owner's share contract is on a half- 
and-half basis, the renter (or share hand) is generally termed a medianero 
(mediero in Mexico, meieiro in Brazil, de moitie in Haiti); he is the tra- 
ditional metayer, or half-hand. Although, in practice, any share farmer who 
receives less than 50 per cent of the yield would scarcely be ranked as a share 
renter, because of the before-mentioned system of lumping the share culti- 
vators, persons receiving as little as a third or a fourth of the yield may also 
be included. 

Squatters—The rights of squatting and pre-empting have an ancient 
history in Hispanic legislation and tradition. While most of Latin America 
was sparsely populated and its land vast and unsettled, squatters were not a 
great problem. Today, with government lands chiefly limited to regions that 
do not invite colonization, and with great areas of land held in Jatifundia, 
which prohibits further expansion, the problem of a rapidly growing, rural, 
land-hungry population assumes much greater proportions, The great issues 
that engender the so-called agrarian reforms in many Latin-American 
countries and that have precipitated bloody revolts in which thousands of the 
landed and the landless have lost their lives, stem from, among other things, 
the problem of the squatter. Smith calls squatting the social problem of 
Colombia." 

A squatter is a farm operator who settles and farms a piece of property 
to which he does not have title; it may belong to a private person or to the 
government. Or he may be a farm operator who, with governmental consent, 
occupies such property with the intent of securing legal title to it. He is 
usually a small-scale entrepreneur who has resorted to squatting to avoid 
the semiservility of farm labor evident in many Latin-American countries. 
But on his parcel of land he enjoys complete managerial responsibility, is his 
own boss, and assumes all economic risks. By definition, then, he is a bona 
fide farm operator, and is so considered by those Latin-American censuses 
that include a category for squatters. 

Other operators—Under this category I have placed those who are 


7 Smith, “Colombia: Peoples and Institutions.” 
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classified as operators by Latin-American census units, but who do not seem 
to fall within any of the classes previously mentioned. Here would be found 
the many mixed-tenure operators: a hypothetical case might be that of a 
farmer who owns a small parcel of land in his own right, cash-rents a sec- 
tion of grazing land, share-rents several acres of crop land and, since this 
case is hypothetical, works out as a wage hand on the fruit ranch of a neigh- 
bor during harvesting. Other tenurial groups that may be listed under the 
same general heading would be: the usufructuary (asufructuario in Panama, 
Guatemala, and Cuba; beneficiario gratuito in the Dominican Republic), 
a person who is ceded a plot of ground or is allowed to work such a plot, 
neither renting, owning, nor squatting upon it, though, indeed, he is closest 
to the squatter and might be considered as such; operators who work com- 
munal lands (ejidos) by renting them in one form or another, usually by 
permission of a town council without any rental agreement, or as an emphy- 
teuta (comunero, ejidatario, arrendatario con promesa de venta, etc.). In 
some instances, as in Costa Rica, members of agricultural colonies are sep- 
arately classified: where the colony does not hold title to the land farmed, 
or holds precarious title, such classification would seem necessary. 

The Colombian census recognizes as a colono any operator of a farm who 
exploits it personally as if he were actually the owner of the property but 
possesses no legal title to it. Honduras recognizes as an ocupante anyone 
who exploits land without holding title to it or without the permission of its 
legitimate owner. In Guatemala the ocupante may be either a person who 
cultivates lands belonging to the nation or to a municipality, with or without 
permission to do so, or one who cultivates the land of others without per- 
mission. In Mexico a squatter may be classified under three separate cate- 
gories. He may be a colono, who is a member of an agricultural colony that 
has claimed land which the government is obliged to distribute; he may be 
an ocupante, ‘the physical person who has taken national lands for his 
exploitation,” and who has filed for title to such land; or, he may be an ar- 
rendatario segun ley de tierras ociosas, a person who occupies land without 
title because the legitimate owner has not put it into cultivation within a 
time period established by law. El Salvador recognizes as a type of propie- 
tario a person who has peacefully and continuously occupied and exploited 
farm property although he lacks official title to it. Venezuela classifies as an 
ocupante ‘one who neither owns nor rents the land he exploits’’; he may 
be located upon private holdings, municipal, or national land. In Costa 
Rica a pardsito is one who works land without permission to do so. In 
Panama, the term wsufructuarios includes all persons who exploit land 
that they neither own nor rent. In the Dominican Republic a concesionario 
may be an individual (or a group of persons) to whom the state has given 
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the right to exploit lands without holding the title. In Brazil the ocu pante is 
either one who exploits land by governmental concession, or one who does 
so without proprietary title. 

Coloni—In ancient Rome the colonus was nominally a free man, an 
agricultural laborer who received his payment in the use of a small parcel 
of land, his clothes, rations of food, housing, but seldom (if ever) money. 
The traditional contract between landowner and colonus was one in which 
so many days, weeks, or months of service were the “‘obligations’’ of the 
worker, in return for his use of part of the owner's land, a system kept alive 
in the Iberian Peninsula throughout the Middle Ages and transplanted to the 
Hispanic New World. A glance at agricultural labor employed in many parts 
of Latin America shows this system (colonato) is still very much with us, 
especially in those nations of large indigenous populations.* 

Share Hands.—Because of the previously mentioned difficulties involved 
in clearly establishing a line of demarcation between renters and share 
hands, or sharecroppers, it is almost impossible to discriminate between 
them by using the agricultural censuses. Aparceros, in general, would in- 
clude members of both classes. In my opinion, however, those who are 
classified as half-hands in any way—medianeros, medieros, meteiros, de 
moitie—unless supporting evidence would suggest otherwise, should be 
classified as farm laborers rather than as farm operators. Those whose net 
portion of the harvest would be any less than 50 per cent would certainly 
not be renters. If agricultural policy is in any way predetermined by an 
owner, or if restrictions are such that only one product may be produced by 
the ‘‘renter,’’ once again he would be more a laborer than an operator. In 
other words, if a farmer exploits a unit of land for production and does 
not assume all, or most, of the managerial function and the risk, he is a farm 
laborer rather than a farm operator. By this criterion, most persons classified 
as aparcero operators in Latin America are erroneously classified; they be- 
long under the general heading of farm laborers, and under the specific 
heading of share hands. 

Poblete Troncoso identifies the Chilean mediero as an agricultural laborer 
who, upon contract with the owner of an estate, agrees to a half-and-half 
division of crops; the owner supplies the land, possibly one-half of the seed, 
and the worker everything else. Medieros-apatronados receive a lesser share 
of the harvest but are obliged to supply nothing more than, at times, a team 
of oxen, and to work directly under the supervision of the patrén.° 


8 For a study of the status of the colono, see Sam Schulman, “The Colono System in 
Latin America,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 20 (March, 1953), pp. 34—40. 

9 Moisés Poblete Troncoso, La Economia Agraria de América Latina y el Trabajador 
Campesino (Santiago, Ediciones de la Universidad de Chile, 1953), p. 158. 
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Even with the great changes in the entire agrarian structure of Mexico 
that have come about because of her land-reform policies, there still exist in 
Mexico a considerable number of share hands—medieros or aparceros. The 
ejidatario occasionally seeks to better his lot by working as a sharecropper. 
Since he has little capital or credit, he will work with an owner on a half- 
hand basis. The report of the National Agricultural Bank says of the state 
of Oaxaca: 


Those persons having large holdings (large in relation to other holdings in the 
area but usually not in excess of 30 hectares) have the custom of letting their land 
out to others who have little or no land. By merely furnishing the seed, and some- 
times not even that, they get half the crop. The sharecropper does all the work 
and furnishes the necessary animals and equipment.?° 


Whetten asserts in this regard that in Mexico “the sharecropper is regarded 
as occupying an even lower plane of existence than the farm laborer. . . . 
The lands he gets are usually of the poorest quality, the risks he bears are 
important, and his chances of realizing the equivalent of a wage for his work 
are small.’’™ 

In Peru, medieros, partidarios, and even yanaconas engage in aparceria 
with a patrén wherein the owner supplies the land, implements, and the 
management; the share hand supplies the labor. This, notes Klinge, is only 
one of several varieties of share arrangements.'* Leonard notes that in coastal 
Ecuador most of the plantations are farmed by either sharecroppers or wage 
hands, depending upon the labor policy of the farm managers and the 
available supply of labor, in one form or the other, from year to year.** 
Other illustrations of share hand or sharecropping situations might be given 
for other areas of Latin America, but they would not alter the basic pattern 
to any degree. 

Wage Hands.—Most Latin-American agricultural censuses do not in- 
clude farm wage hands as a distinct tenure category. It is chiefly through the 
censuses of population that their numbers and distribution can be verified. 
The term by which farm laborers are best known in most of these countries 
is pedn (common farm worker) or jornalero (one who works by the day). 
The more elaborate terms trabajador, trabalhador, travailleur, and obrero 
(worker), are also found in official enumerations. In Central America the 
term mozo (farm worker, boy) is in common use. 


10 Salvador Lira Lépez ef al., “La Pobreza Rural en México” (mimeograph, Mexico 
City, 1945), p. 30, as quoted in Whetten, op. cit., p. 158. 

11 [bid. 

12 Gerardo Klinge, Politica Agricola-Alimenticia (Lima, Sociedad Nacional Agraria, 
1946), p. 375. 

13 Olen E. Leonard, Pichilingue: A Study of Rural Life in Coastal Ecuador (USDA, 
OFAR, Foreign Agriculture Report No. 17, 1947), p. 16. 
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Wage hands may be permanent or temporary. If permanent, they occupy 
a specific station in the estate chain of command; if temporary, they often 
work in traveling or migrant gangs under their own leader or under the 
established gang bosses of the estate, doing work of seasonal nature for 
which they were imported or for which they came. 

On a large Argentine sheep estancia, Taylor notes the number of 
permanent employees—124 in all. There was 1 administrador, 3 assistants, 
5 capataces, or foremen, 15 puesteros (general overseer of 5 herders and 
10,000 head of sheep), 25 dippers and fence caretakers, and 75 herders.** 

On the hacienda Las Julias, in Cundinamarca, Colombia, Fals Borda re- 
ports the following personnel in addition to the owner who resides on the 
farm, and the administrador, a member of the owner's family: 2 mayor- 
domos, one completely in charge of the laboring men on the farm, the other 
similarly in charge of laborers in coal mines operated as a distinct enter- 
prise but under the same owner; 5 or 6 wage hands (obreros or jornaleros) 
hired by the day from neighboring villages and who are the more or less 
permanent staff of the hacienda; 8 to 10 workers of a temporary nature, who 
are employed to do special jobs (jornaleros de temporada); and 11 perma- 
nent concertados (coloni, according to the present schema), who work from 
one to three days each week if they are assigned to general farming duties, 
and every day for short periods if they are part of the dairying staff.** 

Unpaid family laborers.—Most Latin-American censuses that note occu- 
pational status will list under the general classification of “type of employ- 
ment’’ the labor of an owner's family members who receive no wages for 
their services. With the great amount of production done on a family level 
in most of these countries, such an enterprise might well be one other than 
a farm, and if supporting discriminatory information about the nature of 
the ‘‘type of employment’ is given, the number employed and the distri- 
bution of unpaid family labor may be estimated. Latin-American agricultural 
censuses often omit the enumeration of family laborers, taking for granted 
that all members of a farm family, especially those of a low-income farm 
family, participate in the work necessary to maintain a farm. (This pattern 
is also evident in the United States, where members of farm families, rich 
or poor, usually contribute to the best of their abilities to the running of the 
farm. ) 

Other laborers —All laborers other than those mentioned above would 
come under this classification, including those who work without compensa- 
tion (which logically would be rare, indeed), or those of mixed-tenure 


14 Taylor, op. cit., p. 45. 
15 Personal interview with Dr. Orlando Fals Borda, Colombian sociologist, after Dr. Fals 
had made an extensive study of rural life in the village of Saucié, Cundinamarca. 
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class. Mutual aid in labor (aine, muturao, coumbite, etc.) is undoubtedly 
of extreme importance in some areas as a source of labor, but, because of its 
basic primary group nature, its extent is difficult to estimate. 

The organization of laboring forces on large estates throughout all Latin 
America would not vary greatly from the pattern that emerges from the 
above cited examples: that of field boss, gang boss, and work gang. On 
smaller farms, and undoubtedly on larger farms where social prestige would 
not be greatly affected by participation in such labor, the chief source of 
manpower, other than the operator himself, would be the immediate mem- 
bers of his family, and others who might be considered dependents of the 
operator. 

Tenure class structure in rural Latin America is an important factor in 
understanding the total picture of Latin America’s people and culture. The 
schematic frame of reference here presented may help social scientists of 
the Americas to identify more readily analogous rural culture complexes in 
the several nations. The road to fuller understanding is long and broad. 
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Arnoucn AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM has always emphasized the dig- 
nity of labor, there could be precious little dignity in the life of a man who 
toiled twelve hours a day seven days a week, with an eighteen or twenty- 
four-hour shift thrown in occasionally for good measure. This was the 
plight of perhaps one-third of the nation’s steelworkers in 1919. Such a 
worker had a somewhat outside chance of being a good father, citizen, or, 
for that matter, church member. The credit for ending the long hours of 
work in the steel industry belongs largely to the churches of America— 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant—although this paper is confined to the 
efforts of the last group. 

Prior to 1919, several of the major denominations had passed isolated 
resolutions, and a handful of prophetic ministers had preached sermons 
touching on the sinfulness of the eighty-hour week. However, it was the 
steel strike of 1919—the most basic, dangerous, and far-reaching strike in 
that unrest-filled year—that awakened the Protestant conscience to the full 
enormity of this industrial abuse. Indeed, it would be more accurate to say 
that the churches did not fling themselves into the crusade until after the 
conclusion of the strike, for during the course of the upheaval many of the 
churches revealed flinty hearts. Still, the twelve-hour fight must be set in the 
context of the postwar industrial unrest, and it is with the strike that our 
inquiry begins. 

The United States Steel Corporation, not without some justification, con- 
sidered its labor policies enlightened. But the humane reforms of the 
corporation served only to throw into sharper relief the unhappy conditions 
that still remained unrectified: long hours of work still broke the bodies of 
many workers, and, except for a small number of skilled employees, wages 
fell below the level of minimum comfort; housing in the mill towns re- 
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mained an abomination unto the Lord. Labor spies and company police 
deliberately fostered an atmosphere of suspicion and hate designed to widen 
the breach between the foreign-born and native American workers, and 
among the immigrant groups themselves, representing a dozen nationalities. 
Perhaps even more crucial was the attempt of the workers to organize. When 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, management's spokesman, repeatedly refused to 
confer with the union chiefs, the workers ignored the appeal of President 
Wilson to postpone action, and on September 22 they walked out of the 
mills. 

By early January, 1920, the workers, sullen and without hope, were drag- 
ging their broken-spirited bodies back to the furnaces. The strike, observed 
Marty Heaton Vorse, had bled to death like a living thing; death had also 
laid its hand on eighteen strikers. United States Steel was victorious for the 
same reason that it had triumphed in the Homestead strike of 1892: it won 
public opinion to its side. America was convinced that the strike was Bol- 
shevik-inspired and that American democratic traditions were imperiled. 
Unfortunately, the strike leader, William Z. Foster, and a handful of his 
followers actually were (or later became) Communists.’ The great majority 
of the workers, however, were loyal citizens with legitimate grievances. Hag- 
ridden by the specter of Bolshevism, public opinion failed utterly to consider 
these wrongs.* And, for the most part, this statement holds true for the 
churches. 

“The country is lost if the strikers win,’’ moaned the editors of the 
Presbyterian Banner. The strikers were ‘Reds,’ contract-breakers, and 
foreign loafers who must be taught respect for American institutions. Here 
was not simply a strike, but rather a revolt—a conflict “between the Ameri- 
can employes and the foreigners who would unionize in order to enslave 
American citizens. . . . These agitators deserve no sympathy. . . . It is 
astonishing how some men, who should know better,” continued the 
editors, ‘‘confuse counsel by talking about constitutional rights and the 
freedom of speech.” 

A second Presbyterian journal, Herald and Presbyter, expressed an almost 
identical opinion,* while the Reverend H. H. Marlin suffered near-apoplexy 


1 Foster gave conflicting testimony as to whether he was a Communist at the time of the 
strike. Samuel Gompers, who played an equivocal role im the strike, stated in his auto- 
biography that Foster's policy was to undermine and destroy the bona fide labor movement 
of America and to try to reconstruct it upon the Soviet revolutionary basis. 

2 There are several good accounts of the strike, some written by the participants. For a 
good short review, see Robert K. Murray, “Communism and the Great Steel Strike,” Miéssis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 38 (December, 1951), pp. 445-66. 

8 September 25, 1919, p. 3. 

4 November 19, 1919, p. 4. 
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at the work of the striking “‘Reds.’’* Even the rather liberal Continent, also 
Presbyterian, talked of Bolsheviks and liquor being back of the strike.® 
The Presbyterian Advance declared that the steelworkers were handsomely 
paid and that the only reason they lived in squalor was to save their money 
and return to their native lands as ‘‘capitalists.” The strike was dangerously 
close to being an insurrection." 

The Alabama Baptist accused foreign radicals of leading faithful Ameri- 
can workers astray,* and a Baptist leader said: 


This tribe cannot be satisfied even with better pay and shorter hours, and noth- 
ing less than the destruction of the American government will gratify their dia- 
bolical ambition. They are anarchists at heart and Bolshevists in practice. They 
have wrought ruin in their own land and are attempting to repeat in our land 
their destructive deviltry. They are enemies of God and man and short shift 
should be made of this Bolshevistic band. Our people are ever ready to listen 
sympathetically to the grievances of the honest American workman, but they will 
not listen to the ravings of the Bolshevistic beast.® 


The Methodists also viewed the strike as through a glass darkly. Its 
revolutionary aim, believed the Arkansas Methodist, was to seize control of 
government as well as industry.*° One Methodist spokesman cited the strike 
as an example of Bolshevism," while the Nashville Christian Advocate 
painted a glowing picture of the happy conditions that prevailed in the 
mills, concluding that the strike was a grab for power on the part of foreign 


agitators.** 

The Congregationalist held the demands of the strikers excessive,** and 
a Disciples of Christ leader declared in the Christian-Evangelist that those 
who believed in the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence could 
not possibly support the strikers.* The Lutheran upheld Judge Gary's firm 
stand and counseled labor to practice “self-denial, temperance, skill, en- 
thusiasm for work, love of service, economy, faithfulness, conscience, ef- 
ficiency.’"** The Reformed Church Messenger termed the strike leaders 


5 United Presbyterian (February 5, 1920), p. 8. 

6 October 16, 1919, p. 127. 

7 October 2, 1919, p. 5. 

8 October 30, 1919, p. 3; November 20, 1919, p. 4. 

9 Western Recorder (October 30, 1919), p. 8. See George D. Kelsey, “The Social 
Thought of Contemporary Southern Baptists” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1946), passim, for further evidence of Southern Baptist hostility toward strikers. 

10 October 16, 1919, pp. 1, 3; November 6, 1919, pp. 1, 3. 

11 Zion's Herald (October 1, 1919), pp. 1273, 1278-79. 

12 October 10, 1919, p. 1282. 

13 October 2, 1919, p. 427. 

14 October 2, 1919, p. 1010. 

15 September 25, 1919, p. 438; October 2, 1919, p. 453. 
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“agitators whose real object is to bring about revolution.”** A Unitarian 
spokesman in the Christian Register chided labor for following the fright- 
ful advice of revolutionary leaders.** 

The Christian Work, a nondenominational paper, was almost completely 
sympathetic to management, conceding only one legitimate grievance to 
labor: the long hours of work.'* Even the Christian Century, a very liberal 
and influential journal, talked much about irresponsible, greedy unions and 
lighthearted, gay strikers. As editor C. C. Morrison saw it, “Labor can better 
afford to endure injustice with honor than to win an industrial Paradise at 
the cost of its own moral character.’’* 

Only a handful of expressions friendly to the strikers appeared in the 
Protestant press. For example, the World Tomorrow defended the justice 
of their cause,”® and several other journals pointed out from time to time 
that all was not perfect in the mills.** In Pennsylvania itself, many Protestant 
clergymen expressed sympathy toward the strikers, though the secular press 
played up sermons hostile to the workers. A poll revealed that, in theory, at 
any rate, a number of ministers believed that labor had just complaints and 
that it had the right to organize in the mills. The Pittsburgh Council of 
Churches initiated an investigation of the strike in September, but when 
the Interchurch World Movement’s Commission of Inquiry entered the 
scene, the local group decided to co-operate with it rather than to conduct a 
separate study. On the whole Pittsburgh churches had a record certainly no 
more hostile toward the strikers than public opinion in the country gen- 
erally.*? It is not without significance, also, that the Social Service Commis- 
sion of the Federal Council of Churches publicly appealed to the governor 
of Pennsylvania to restore the rights of free speech and assembly—trights 
that had been crushed as part of management's campaign to end the strike.** 

Of utmost significance is the fact that the executive committee of the 
Interchurch World Movement—a nobly motivated but premature co-opera- 
tive venture of American Protestantism—appointed a Commission of In- 
quiry to make a thorough investigation of the strike. The request for the 
study had been made in the original instance by the movement's Industrial 


16 October 23, 1919, p. 23; December 4, 1919, p. 22. 

17 October 2, 1919, p. 940; October 9, 1919, pp. 962-63. 

18 October 4, 1919, pp. 389-90; October 11, 1919, p. 420. 

19 October 2, 1919, pp. 5-6; November 6, 1919, pp. 3-4. 

20 November, 1919, pp. 310-13, 316. 

21 See, for example, Universalist Leader (November 29, 1919), p. 1151; Congregational- 
ist (December 25, 1919), p. 889; Continent (October 2, 1919), p. 1162; Nashville Christian 
Advocate (October 3, 1919), p. 1251. 

22 Interchurch World Movement, Public Opinion and the Steel Strike (New York, 1921), 
pp. 261-305. 

23 Federal Council Bulletin (January, 1920), p. 12. 
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Relations Department, with Dr. Fred B. Fisher (later Bishop Fisher) as 
director. This Commission of Inquiry was headed by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell and included Dr. Daniel A. Poling (United Evangelical), Mr. 
George W. Coleman (Baptist), Dr. Alva W. Taylor (Disciples), Dr. John 
“McDowell (Presbyterian), Mrs. Fred Bennett (Presbyterian), Dr. Nicholas 
Van der Pyl (Congregational), and as advisory members, Bishop William 
M. Bell (United Brethren) and Bishop Charles D. Williams (Protestant 
Episcopal). Mr. Heber Blankenhorn was secretary of the commission.** 

The commission enlisted the services of a staff of trained investigators 
who worked with the technical assistance of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search of New York. In addition to field investigation and interviews, the 
commission held open hearings in Pittsburgh, supplemented by inspection 
trips into western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

The field investigations lasted from the second week in October, 1919, 
to February 1, 1920, and included an informal attempt at mediation which 
lasted from November 28 to December 5. In January, February, and March, 
the commission formulated its report on the steel strike, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the commission at a two-day session, March 29-30, 
1920. The report was then given to the executive committee on May 10, 
1920, and was considered in conference with the members of the commis- 
sion. The complete report was then referred to a subcommittee of the ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of Dr. Hubert C. Herring (Congregational ), 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr. (Methodist, South) and Mr. Warren S. Stone 
(Congregational). On June 25 the subcommittee gave unanimous endorse- 
ment to the report. It was unanimously adopted in turn by the executive 
committee on June 28, all members having been informed of the agenda 
of the day. A copy of the report was transmitted to President Wilson on 
July 27, and the text was given to the press on July 28, 1920. 

The Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 ran to nearly three hundred 
pages.*® Its findings, unlike those of a United States Senate investigating 
committee, were almost wholly favorable to the strikers. A detailed dis- 
cussion of this volume cannot be undertaken here; suffice to say that the 
abolition of the twelve-hour day and seven-day week was strongly 
recommended. 


24 Bishop McConnell said he was asked to become chairman only after a number of 
prominent churchmen had declined.—See Francis J. McConnell, By the Way (New York, 
1952), p. 214. S. Parkes Cadman, famous Congregationalist, said Judge Gary “made the 
biggest mistake of his life on the day he let Frank McConnell cool his heels for two hours in 
the anteroom.’’—See Northwestern Christian Advocate (May 20, 1937), p. 467. 

25 Interchurch World Movement, Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 (New York, 1920). 
The following year a second volume, in many respects even more revealing than the first, was 
published: Public Opinion and the Steel Strike, cited in n. 22. 
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It is impossible to overstate the importance of this study in helping to 
formulate public opinion, both religious and secular, toward industrial re- 
lations, Tens of thousands of words were written in praise or condemnation. 
“The good effect of the report on the steel strike by the Interchurch World 
Movement is beyond calculation,” believed A. J. Muste, labor leader and 
prophetic churchman. A member of the later National Labor Relations 
Board held that the report “changed the opinion of a nation.” One noted 
historian stated it “had an extraordinary effect on public opinion,’ and 
another maintained it ‘‘did much to swing public opinion to the support of 
labor's demand for an eight-hour day in this basic industry.” The New Y ork 
Call, a Socialist daily, believed that the study marked a ‘‘new era in the re- 
lations between the church and capitalism in this country.’ Labor printed 
excerpts of the report. Senator Thomas Walsh wanted it made a public 
document. The liberal weekly, Nation, praised the report, while even the 
conservative New York Tribune said United States Steel either had to refute 
the charges made in the study or change its politics.”* 

On the other hand, a volume could be written on the unfavorable re- 
action of the business community. Iron Age, a trade journal, charged that 
the members of the Commission of Inquiry merely sat around while hired 
radicals did the so-called “fact finding.” Manufacturers’ Record went even 
further and termed the members “ecclesiastical autocrats’’ and “rank 
Socialists.’ The National Association of Manufacturers, the National Civic 
Federation, the National Founders’ Association, local employers’ associa- 
tions, the Wall Street Journal, Industry, and sundry other business journals 
joined in the outcry.** 

Members of the Interchurch World Movement were subjected to vilifi- 
cation and slander. Detectives shadowed everybody connected with the in- 
quiry. A spy was planted in the office of Fisher, director of the movement's 
Industrial Relations Department, to ransack his files. It was charged that 
Fisher was pro-German and that his name was really spelled with a c. 
When this accusation failed, Steel accused him of being pro-Russian, of 
associating with radicals, and of having a “strong trend toward mysticism,” 


26 Citations to these and other expressions are in the author's files. 

27 Hostile expression to the report abounded; a convenient compilation of it is in Social 
Service Bulletin (May, 1921). A widespread belief existed among liberals that the Inter- 
church World Movement collapsed because the steel report alienated conservatives who 
withdrew their financial support from the movement. However, as almost all competent 
church leaders have stated, the movement died of other causes and would not have survived 
even if the report had been suppressed. 
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though what mysticism had to do with Bolshevism was never explained.”* 

The leader of the attack upon the report and the men who made it was 
Judge Elbert H. Gary of the United States Steel Corporation. He printed 
and distributed a million and a half copies of an address by the Reverend 
E. Victor Bigelow, entitled Mistakes of the Interchurch Steel Report.*® In 
this address Bigelow discovered that the Commission of Inquiry had made 
a goodly number of blunders, one of them being its condemnation of the 
twelve-hour day. ‘It may be that eight hours is a good standard day for the 
reckoning of a unit of toil,” said this toiler in the Lord’s vineyard, ‘‘but this 
world would have empty larders and raw comforts if men didn’t work 
more than eight hours in twenty-four. Nature is so obdurate and man’s needs 
are so many that it is physically impossible to produce what we need in those 
hours.” 

It was not until 1923, however, that Steel made its most ambitious reply. 
It was in the form of a five-hundred-page volume written by Mr. Marshall 
Olds, sumptuously printed, bearing a certification of a firm of public ac- 
countants that “‘all citations are accurate,’ with a foreword by Professor 
Jeremiah Jenks, and retailing for $4.00.°° Such churchmen as Dr. Alva W. 
Taylor and F. Ernest Johnson found the book teeming with mutilated 
quotations, garbled statistics, misleading statements, and factual errors. 
Olds made no attempt to deny the existence of the twelve-hour day. Rather, 
he defended it on the grounds that farmers work long hours; steelworkers 
like to work long hours too; only foreigners, anyhow, would waste their 
time away from the mills; extra hours meant higher wages; and, in any 
event, it was a practical impossibility for Steel to institute the eight-hour 
day. In short, Olds bore the suffering of the workers with remarkable 
Christian fortitude and resignation. 

Gary's efforts to nullify the effects of the Interchurch report failed. Public 
opinion was greatly influenced ayainst the long day. But the report did 
more than that: it was instrumental in reorienting the attitude of the churches 
toward industrial questions in general, and toward the strike as a weapon 
of labor in particular. During 1919, clerical opinion had seemed to view the 
strike as an un-American form of intimidation. After the publication of the 
Interchurch study, churchmen tended to reserve judgment on the merits of 
a particular strike, and increasingly to view strikes as a legitimate weapon 
of labor. At the time of the strike, it will be recalled, much church opinion 


28 Welthy Honsinger Fisher, Frederick Bohn Fisher. W orld Citizen (New York, 1944), 
pp. 75-76. 

29 E, Victor Bigelow, Mistakes of the Interchurch Steel Report (n.p., n.d.), a pamphlet 
containing an address given before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on November 22, 1920. 

30 Marshall Olds, Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel 
Strike (New York, 1923). 
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took the statements of management at their face value, agreeing that it was 
unjustified and ‘Red-inspired.”” After reading the Interchurch report, many 
churchmen admitted that they had been deceived and vowed in the future 
to hear the workers’ side of the story. Let it again be stated that the Report 
on the Steel Strike of 1919 by the Commission of Inquiry of the Interchurch 
World Movement was of the greatest importance, not only in influencing 
public opinion against the twelve-hour day, but also in bringing the churches 
and labor closer together. 

The Christian Century, for example, time and again praised the report 
and defended the commission members from much abuse. As late as 1923 
this journal could state that the ‘‘outstanding’’ findings of the Interchurch 
report stand unshaken.*' A second nondenominational journal, Christian 
Work, devoted more than two full pages to summarizing the report. As the 
editors reviewed the findings, they appeared increasingly horrified, inter- 
spersing quotations from the report with remarks about “such cold-blooded 
planning for evil are {s/c} fit to be classed with treason.’’ They concluded: 
“Altogether the report throws such a flood of light on human conditions 
in the steel industry that we wish the Interchurch World Movement or 
some representative Church organization could study every strike thus 
thoroughly. The steel strike report alone helps to justify the Interchurch 
World Movement.’’* 

The Methodist press received the report favorably. Zon’s Herald main- 
tained that the commission was of the highest integrity, it was the duty of 
the churches to investigate, the report should be read by all, and the evi- 
dence was unmistakable that conditions were bad in the steel industry.** The 
New York Christian Advocate advised Steel officials to stop blathering 
about “‘Reds’’ and either disprove the statements of the commission or 
speedily remedy the conditions laid bare in the inquiry. ‘One thing is 
certain,” concluded the editorial, “if the corporation cannot clear itself, it 
will have to clean house.’’** “If there be those who still say the churches 
are not friendly to the workingman,” suggested the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, ‘it might be well to read this report which is made by some of 
the most representative church leaders of America.’’*® The Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service, in its Bulletin, praised the review highly,*® and 
Dr. James C. Baker (later Bishop Baker), writing in the Methodist Review, 
was impressed with the report's sincerity, closeness to the facts, and sanity 


81 April 26, 1923, pp. 520-21. 

82 August 7, 1920, pp. 164—66; February 19, 1921, pp. 225-26. 

33 October 13, 1920, pp. 1330-31; November 9, 1921, pp. 1418-19. 
34 August 5, 1920, p. 1042. 

35 August 25, 1920, p. 911. 

36 October, 1920. 
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of judgment. The report, he said, was more than a powerful economic 
document, it was a “plea for the guidance of industrial relationships by the 
moral values and a Christian conscience.’’*? 

Much the same position was taken by the Congregationalist. Why did 
not the newspapers give the facts concerning the strike? Why was the public 
led to believe that it was the work of ‘Reds’? Why did the legitimate 
grievances of the workers go unpublicized? ‘If any considerable proportion 
of the millions of Christian people of the country,” read the editorial, “give 
heed to the recently issued report . . . there should arise such a loud protest 
against conditions revealed as would compel this most powerful industry 
to repent of its way and do works fit for repentance.’’** The editors of the 
Churchman admitted that ‘“‘most of us’’ were pretty sadly misled by the 
propaganda of the steel industry during the strike, concluding that the “‘re- 
port .. . reveals to the American public the fact that in the smoking regions 
of Pittsburgh a grave sin is being committed against human beings who are 
our brothers.’’** R. Cary Montague, weekly news commentator for the 
Southern Churchmen, a second Episcopal journal, reviewed the findings of 
the commission and believed the investigation was ‘‘fair, full and im- 
partial.’’*° 

The editors of a Nashville paper, Presbyterian Advance, clearly stated 
what the present writer believes to be the real value of the report: “The fact 
that a number of men who would be recognized as leaders of various de- 
nominations signed such a report should make many of us less ready to 
accept the views of any one party to a labor controversy and less easily 
frightened by the cry of Bolshevism.’’** 

Even more blunt were the comments of a Disciples paper, the Christian- 
Evangelist: ‘‘Garyism must go. The workers have a right to be heard. The 
report is an indictment of the old order, which must be cast out before 
{the} march of industrial democracy.”"*? The Reformed Church Messenger 
praised the investigating group,** and a Unitarian journal, the Christian 
Register, rejoiced that at last the churches were concerning themselves with 
social as well as personal moralities. The editors of this paper admitted that 
after reading the report they winced somewhat, ‘considering what it means 
for us to hold a very small part of the United States Steel Corporation 
stocks.’"** Asked the Universalist Leader after reading the report: “In a 
democracy like ours is there room for an industrial oligarchy that refuses to 


87 May, 1921, pp. 389-97; May, 1922, pp. 432-41. 

88 August 12, 1920, p. 206; March 15, 1923, pp. 330-32. 

39 August 21, 1920, pp. 7-8. 4° August 14, 1920, p. 13. 
41 August 12, 1920, p. 4. 42 August 5, 1920, p. 762. 
43 August 26, 1920, p. 4. #4 August 5, 1920, p. 759. 
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recognize any right of the public or its employees to the slightest voice in 
determining its policies or correcting abuses? To that question a democratic 
Church can make only one answer.’’** The Baptist printed a summary of 
the report,** and a commentator in the Lutheran commended the commission 
for its “unflinching courage”’ in exposing evil conditions. He warned, how- 
ever, that while the church might expose, it should not pass judgment on 
industrial disputes.” Lastly, in the Homiletic Review there appeared a 
favorable review of the report.** 

Of course, the religious press was not unanimous in its praise of the 
study. Neither the United Presbyterian, the Arkansas Methodist, nor several 
Southern Baptist papers mentioned it. Moreover, both the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner*® and the Continent,®° though not condoning the twelve-hour day, quite 
definitely stated that the churches should not meddle in industrial contro- 
versics and that the strike investigation should not have been made by a 
religious group. Similarly, although the report was praised by some indi- 
vidual churchmen and church groups, endorsement was far from unan- 
imous.** Having made this admission, there can still be no question but that 
the study greatly influenced public opinion against the twelve-hour day and 
did much to bring a closer understanding between the churches and labor. 

Even before the publication of the Interchurch study, however, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches, headed by Dr. Edward T. Devine, had 
made a direct appeal to Judge Gary of the United States Steel Corporation to 
abolish the twelve-hour day. “Whether the long day is desired by the em- 
ployer in the interests of profits,” said Devine, ‘‘or by the worker in the 
interest of wages, it is equally disastrous to the American community con- 
cerned as made up of self-governing citizens.’’*? Agitation for the abolition 
of the twelve-hour day continued. Churchmen and laymen, as well as Presi- 
dent Harding, intensified their opposition to conditions in the steel indus- 
try. A ray of hope appeared when the American Iron and Steel Institute 
appointed a committee to study the feasibility of instituting the eight-hour 
shift. The predictions of realists were fulfilled and the hopes of optimists 
shattered when on May 25, 1923, this commission submitted a negative 
reply. As a Methodist minister asked, ‘Will Steel ‘get by’ with it?’’** 


45 September 4, 1920, p. 818. 

46 August 14, 1920, p. 998. #7 September 30, 1920. p. 5. 

48 December, 1920, pp. 511-12. 49 September 2, 1920, pp. 6-7. 

50 November 4, 1920, p. 1344; October 13, 1921, p. 1148. 

51 For example, see the Independent (September 4, 1920) and the Outlook (September 
22, 1920) in which two great church leaders, Shailer Mathews and Lyman Abbott, express 
conflicting opinions of the report. 52 Litrary Digest (April 24, 1920), p. 28. 

53 Zion's Herald (June 20, 1923), p. 778. 
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A Jewish rabbi, a Roman Catholic priest, and a Protestant minister sat in 
conference in the City Club, New York, one night late in May, 1923, pon- 
dering the same question: would Steel “get by” with it? Would the in- 
dustry once again postpone the abolition of a terrible evil? Rabbi Horace 
Wolf, chairman of the Social Justice Committee of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, Father R. A. McGowan, of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Council, and Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
of the Commission of the Church and Social Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, all agreed that something must be done, and they 
referred the matter to their respective organizations. Something was done.** 

On June 6, 1923, these great Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant agencies 
released to the press a long statement attacking Steel’s specious defense of 
the twelve-hour day. The statement began by observing that public confi- 
dence was shattered by Steel’s rejection of prompt reform. It went on to 
demolish point by point the arguments of Steel, and concluded with the 
stern warning: “The forces of organized religion in America are now 
warranted in declaring that this morally indefensible régime of the twelve- 
hour day must come to an end. A further report is due from the Iron and 
Steel Institute—a report of a very different tenor.’’** 

The secular press heralded the outspoken statement of the churches. 

“Steel King Rebuked,”’ ‘Three Religions Thunder Protest,’’ ‘Churches 
Attack the Twelve-Hour Day,” it headlined. Another release from the 
churches followed, making public a letter from President Welborn of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company that stated the practicality and profit- 
ableness of ending the long day.*® On June 25 the Federal Council of 
Churches issued its third research bulletin, which dealt—and dealt criti- 
cally—with the twelve-hour day. The Council made it clear that it intended 
to hammer away at the evil until public opinion would force even Judge 
Gary and the United States Steel Corporation to pause and consider.** 

In the meantime the church press, like General Grant, was determined to 
fight it out on this issue if it took all summer—or many summers. Editorials 
and articles reflected the intensification of the campaign. In the interval be- 
tween the 1919 steel strike and the year 1923, all of the major denomina- 
tions adopted resolutions calling for better working conditions, which some- 
times specifically included the end of the long working day.** In addition, 


54 James Myers, Religion Lends a Hand (New York, 1929), p. 94 f. 

55 Christian Century (June 28, 1923), pp. 824-25; Federal Council Bulletin (June-July, 
1923), pp. 4-5. 

56 Myers, op. cit., pp. 109-10. 

57 The Twelve Hour Lay in the Steel Industry (New York, 1923), a pamphlet. 

58 For example, see Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South (1922), pp. 359, 236-37; Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist 
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official and unofficial denominational and interdenominational agencies 
printed tracts and conducted meetings looking toward the abolition of the 
twelve-hour abuse. Included were the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Church Socialist League, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, the Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor, the Church League for Industrial Democracy, the 
Congregational Commission on Social Service, the Episcopal Department of 
Christian Social Service, the Baptist Social Service Commission, the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, the Presbyterian Social Service Com- 
mission, and the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order.** 

Mr. Dooley once observed that apparently the Supreme Court follows the 
election returns. This being the case, it was not surprising to find Judge 
Gary, who never quite made the highest bench in the land, succumbing to 
popular pressure. On July 6, 1923, Steel announced the end of the twelve- 
hour day. This reform was wrung from management largely because the 
churches of the land——Jewish, Catholic, Protestant—had created a demand 
for reform that would not be denied. 


Episcopal Church (1920), p. 170; Annual of the Southern Baptist Convention (1921), p. 84; 
Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention (1920), p. 266; (1921), pp. 203-04; (1922), 
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National Council of Congregational Churches (1919), pp. 33-36, 45-46; (1921), pp. 393- 
94; (1923), pp. 235-36, 73-74; Charles K. Gilbert (comp.), The Social Task of the Church 
as Set Forth by the Lambeth Cunference (N.Y., n.d.), a pamphlet; Journal of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1922), pp. 162-63; Christian Register 
(May 13, 1920), pp. 480-81; (August 5, 1920), pp. 761-63; Minutes of the Biennial Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church in America (1922), p. 415; Special Meeting of the 
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Minutes of the General Conference of the Evangelical Synod of North America (1921), p. 
363. See also, among dozens of secondary accounts, F. Ernest Johnson (ed.), The Social 
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59 The writer made a special effort to probe the attitudes of these groups. 











Migration to Southeast Texas: 
People and Words 


ARTHUR M. Z. NORMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dauiscrovocr is too often thought of as an expensive branch of lin- 
guistics that fascinates trained linguists but no one else. As a matter of fact, 
any systematic study of dialect collects materials that are of interest to the 
historian, the geographer, and the anthropologist, as well as to the linguist. 

The linguistic geographer—one who makes a systematic study of dia- 
lect—gathers his material by interviewing a select number of “‘informants’’ 
who are believed to be representative of the area being studied. He questions 
them on a number of topics, writing down their responses in a precise pho- 
netic notation, When the material he obtains is transferred to maps of the 
region, it reveals considerable information about dialect, information that 
can also be correlated with the historical settlement of the area.* 

The highly developed techniques of linguistic geography make it pos- 
sible to study relatively small areas, as well as large regions, with excellent 
results. This investigation attempts to sketch the settlement of Jefferson 
County, Texas, with attention to Orange, Hardin, and Chambers counties, 
up to 1880, relating the settlement insofar as possible to the dialect vo- 
cabulary that is found there now.? Although such a correlation can be only 
very general at present, since little is known about the speech of Louisiana 
and the other states that sent the greatest number of settlers to Southeast 


1 Among the important linguistic atlases are those by F. Wrede, Deutscher Sprachatlas 
auf Grund des von Georg Wenker begriindeten Sprachatlas des deutschen Reichs (Marburg, 
1926-51); Jules Gilliéron and Edmond Edmont, Aslas Linguistique de la France (Paris, 
1902-10), with Supplement (Paris, 1920); Karl Jaberg and Jakob Jud, Sprach- und Sachatlas 
Italiens und der Siidschweiz (Zofingen, 1928-43); and Antonio Griera, Atlas linguistic de 
Catalunya (Barcelona, 1923-39). The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada has 
studied the entire Eastern seaboard, although only a small part of the material has been pub- 
lished. See Hans Kurath and Bernard Bloch, Linguistic Atlas of New England (3 vols. in 6 
parts, Providence, 1939-43). Associated studies are Hans Kurath and others, Handbook of 
the Linguistic Geography of New England (Providence, 1939); Hans Kurath, A Word 
Geography of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1949); and E. Bagby Atwood, A Survey 
of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1953). An excellent history of 
linguistic geography is Sever Pop’s La Dialectologie (Louvain, 1950). 

2 This study is based upon materials presented in the author’s doctoral dissertation, “A 
Southeast Texas Dialect Study” (University of Texas, 1955). 
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Texas, even a general correlation will demonstrate the basically Southern 
character of the Southeast Texas vocabulary. 


The migration studies of Professor Barnes Lathrop and his students pro- 
vide considerable information about the settlement of Texas.* Lathrop’s 
TABLE 1 


Bisthplace by Percentage of Inhabitants of Jefferson County in 1850 and 1860, 
Total Population 1,567 and 1,688 Respectively 
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Source: Figures used are based on the manuscript returns of the United States Seventh Census (1850) 
and United States Eighth Census (1860), Schedule No. 1, Free Inhabitants, for all counties of Texas. 
Microfilm copies in the Barker Texas History Center, University of Texas. 


“child-ladder’’ method makes use of the birthplace of children born outside 
of Texas but living in Texas at the time of a federal census, to show the 
place from which settlers have migrated. But in order to relate speech pat- 
terns to the migrations of people, nativity tables—i.e., tables that show 
where the settlers were born—are probably more valuable tools.* 


3 See Barnes F. Lathrop, Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860 (Austin, 1949), and 
Homer Lee Kerr, “Migration into Texas, 1865-1880" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Texas, 1950). 

* Relatively little is known about the important business of learning to talk. The dialect 
spoken where the child grows up, the dialect of his family (if it is different from that of 
the community in which he is living), and the dialect of the places he may travel and live in 
—all of these certainly play their role. A brief discussion of the process of learning to talk is 
given by H. A. Gleason, Jr., in An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (New York, 1955), 
pp. 159-61. 
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Since we shall see that roughly two-thirds of the inhabitants® of Jefferson 
County between 1850 and 1860 were not born there, let us assume that 
their speech was fairly representative of the place from which they migrated 
and construct nativity tables accordingly. Each inhabitant of the original 
Jefferson County of 1850, which included Orange County and parts of 
Hardin and Chambers counties, and of the delimited Jefferson County of 
1860, is listed in Table 1 by the place of his birth. 

These figures show that as early as 1850, fully a third of the inhabitants 
of the area were born in Jefferson County (assuming that almost all of the 
residents listed in the census returns as born in Texas were born in Jefferson 
County ). In 1850, one-third of the Jefferson County population was Louisi- 
ana-born. If we postulate a homogeneous population throughout Jefferson 
and the counties that were formed from it after 1850, the 1860 census shows 
a dropping off of migration from Louisiana. Apart from Louisiana, the 
principal sources of migration from the speech area we will call ‘the South’’ 
were from Mississippi (5.8 per cent in 1850 and 3.2 per cent in 1860), 
Georgia (3.4 per cent and 2.2 per cent), Alabama (2.0 per cent and 2.6 
per cent), and Tennessee (2.1 per cent and 1.5 per cent). New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, which belong to the speech areas known as “the North” 
and ‘the Midland,” contributed a total of 4.2 per cent of the population in 
1850 and 7.7 per cent in 1860. The only large foreign-born elements were 
German and Irish, 6.3 per cent and 2.5 per cent respectively in 1860. 

In order to emphasize the roles of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia, 
the three states contributing the largest percentages in the early settlement of 
the area under investigation, I have also examined the microfilm records 
of the 1850 census and tabulated all inhabitants according to the birthplace 
of their mothers. The validity of the results obtained from using this pro- 
cedure rests upon assuming (1) the importance of the mother in influencing 
the speech habits of the child and (2) that the mother is representative of 
the speech used in the state of her birth. Both are fairly reasonable assump- 
tions. Of the 1,567 inhabitants of Jefferson County in 1850, 775-—or 49.4 
per cent—were born in Louisiana or had mothers from Louisiana. These 
Louisianians, of course, included both English and French stock.* Some 151 
inhabitants (9.6 per cent) were born in Mississippi, or had Mississippi- 
born mothers. Some 93 of the residents (5.9 per cent) were born in Georgia, 
or had mothers born in Georgia. Of the other important elements, 60 in- 
habitants (3.8 per cent) were born in Tennessee or had mothers from 


5 With regard to the 1850 and 1860 censuses, the term “inhabitant’’ refers to a white 
person. 

6 The French contribution can be estimated only indirectly. I counted 88 settlers with 
French surnames out of the 1,567 inhabitants of Jefferson County in 1850. 
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Tennessee; and 55 inhabitants (3.5 per cent) were born in South Carolina 
or were of South Carolina maternal extraction. Only 53 of the residents 
(3.4 per cent) were second-generation Texans of Texas-born mothers. Thus 
the dialects found in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, and South 
Carolina might reasonably be supposed to show prominence in influencing 
the speech habits of Jefferson County up to 1850. 

In order to study the settlement of Southeast Texas up to 1880, I have 
constructed the percentages in Tables 2 and 3 from the raw data given in 


TABLE 2 


Birthplace by Percentage of Inhabitants of Chambers and Hardin Counties in 
1870 and 1880, Total Population 1,438-2,101 and 1,445—1,858 Respectively 
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* No information available. 
+ _Fostign oan does not include settlers from England, Germany, and Ireland. 
Source: The Statistics of the Population of the United States (Washington, 1872), pp. 372-73. 


the reports of the Ninth Census and the Tenth Census, the only reports 
providing nativity tables at the county level. 

These figures show that by 1880 the entire Southeast Texas area was two- 
thirds populated by native-born Texans. In view of the fact that Beaumont 
was at this time a bustling sawmill town that might have been expected to 
attract settling families from outside the state, this circumstance is of par- 
ticular interest. 

We also note that Louisiana contributed considerably less to the popula- 
tion in 1880 than it did in 1850 and 1860. Migration from that state had 
evidently slackened, and the proportion of Louisiana-born settlers was be- 
coming increasingly smaller in comparison to the growing Texas-born 
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population. Jefferson County and Orange County—through which the Old 
Spanish Trail runs—contained the heaviest numbers of the Louisiana 
pioneers. 


Method of Study 


The dialect of the Southeast Texas counties was studied by using a ques- 
tionnaire of about 800 items, devised by Hans Kurath, director of the Lin- 


TABLE 3 


Birthplace by Percentage of Inhabitants of Jefferson and Orange Counties in 1870 
and 1880, Total Population 1,826-3,353 and 1,227—2,789 Respectively 
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Source: The Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census (Washington, 1883), 
pp. 528-30. 


guistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, and revised for Texas and the 
Southwest by E. Bagby Atwood of the University of Texas. The question- 
naire, or worksheet, as it is called, covers a variety of topics, including the 
house, the farm or ranch, the weather, foods, social activities, place names, 
and many others. The informants for the study were interviewed by an in- 
direct method of questioning, the researcher never mentioning the word, 
phrase, or sentence that he wished to obtain. For instance, in order to elicit 
the phrase cherry tree (an item of phonological importance), the inter- 
viewer might say, “When George Washington was a boy, he cut down his 
father’s .”’ In order to obtain the word Martha, he might ask, “Wash- 
ington’s wife was named & 

Twelve informants were interviewed for this study, each interview taking 
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from six to eight hours. The age levels of the informants included four 
elderly men and women (all of them seventy or older), four middle-aged 
informants (between forty and fifty-nine years old), and four younger 
persons (less than thirty-nine years old). In order to give attention to Negro 
speech, two middle-aged Negro informants were interviewed. One inform- 


TABLE 4 
Key Words of the South, Excluding the South Midland 














Item Number of Occurrences Percentage 
To low (to moo) . 2 
Haslet (the edible viscera of an animal) . 0 
Lightwood (kindling) 0 
Turn of wood (armful of wood) 0 
Co-wench! (a call to cows) . 0 
Total a <« « Uae o ~ le. ee 2 
ES ks ke ow. “ba ie nae ae aa 0.33 








* Frequencies for this table and Tables 5, 6, and 7 are derived from the formula: 
(number of responses by Texas informants ) x 100 


(number of key words given by Kurath) x (12 infor rmants). 





ant in each of the three age-groups and one of the Negro informants had 
a college education; the other informants varied in educational attainment 
from high school training to almost no formal schooling. 

Since the publication of A Word Geography of the Eastern United 
States,’ it has become possible to compare the vocabulary of an inland area 
with the vocabulary features of the principal dialect areas of the Eastern 
seaboard. In this manner, the migrations of words can to some extent be 
correlated with the settlement streams that flowed into a given area. The 
principle of this method is to compare the dialect vocabulary of the area 
being studied with the key words given by Kurath as representative of the 
Eastern dialect areas.® 

Before we can compare the vocabulary of Southeast Texas with the dialect 
terms in use throughout the Eastern United States, it is necessary to desig- 
nate the dialect areas along the Eastern seaboard: “. . . the term North 
designates New England, the Hudson Valley and their derivative settle- 
ments; North Midland, Pennsylvania and Northern West Virginia; South 


7 Kurath, op. cit. 

8 Similar comparisons of Texas vocabulary with Eastern dialects have been made by Zelma 
Boyd Hardy, “A Vocabulary Study of Kerr County, Texas’’ (master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1950), and Randolph A. Haynes, Jr., ““A Vocabulary Study of Travis County, Texas” 
(master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1954). 
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Midland, the Shenandoah Valley and the Southern Appalachians; Southern, 
the plantation settlements from Chesapeake Bay to northern Florida, plus 
their immediate derivatives.’’® 


In order to estimate the influence of Eastern dialect vocabulary upon the 
four Texas counties under consideration, let us first of all examine Kurath’s 
key words for the South, the North, the Midland, and the South with the 
South Midland.*® This information is presented in Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
which list Kurath’s key items with brief definitions, together with the num- 


TABLE 5 
Key Words for the North, Excluding the North Midland 








Item Number of Occurrences Percentage 





Pail (bucket) 

Whiffletree or bo xe a 
Whippletree (singletree) 
Boss! (call to cows) . 
Johnnycake (cornbread) . 
Darning needle (dragonfly) . 
Angleworm (earthworm) . . 


Stone wall (a wall made with rocks) . 
Nigh horse (horse on the left) . 


coonoocoocor ® 


| 


— 
_ 


Total eo oP ee a a ae 8 ee a , 
SUE. 6 ka 8) eee SOs: ee! ae 10.2 





ber of times (out of a possible twelve occurrences) that each word was used 
spontaneously by the Southeast Texas informants. 

But these tables do not show the entire picture. The North, the Midland, 
and the South are themselves composed of smaller dialect areas, each of 
which has its own characteristic vocabulary. We have just seen that the 
Southeast Texas counties draw most heavily upon the over-all South with the 
South Midland area for their dialect vocabulary. What use, though, do they 
make of dialect words that are limited to the South Midland? Interestingly 
enough, none of the five vocabulary items that characterize the South 
Midland—jacket (a man’s vest), fire board (a mantel), milk gap (a 
pen where cows are milked), sugar orchard (a sugar-maple grove), and 


® Raven I. McDavid, Jr., “The Position of the Charleston Dialect,” Publications of the 
American Dialect Society, No. 23 (1955), p. 41. 

10 Kurath’s lists are presented in the Word Geography, pp. 12, 28-29, 38. Of Kurath’s 
key “Southern” words, the majority extend into the South Midland. 
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clabber milk (curdled milk ) were used by the Southeast Texas informants. 
Unlike the dialect vocabulary of the South proper and that of the South 
Midland, which makes only slight contribution to Southeast Texas, almost 
all the words that are typical of the Southern coast (the ‘Southern tidewater 
area from the head of Chesapeake Bay to Georgia,”""*) are used to some 
extent in the Southeast Texas area. Curtains (roller shades) and earthworm 
(worm) were each given five times; spider (a type of frying pan) and 


TABLE 6 
Key Words for the North Midland and South Midland 








Item Number of Occurrences Percentage 


Blinds (roller shades) . i Sered Scieaoee o 
0 a ee ee es 
Spouting or . —e 

Spouts (eaves troughs) . . 

(Little) Piece (a short distance) . 

To hull (to shell beans) . 

(Arm) Load (an armful) 

Snake feeder (dragonfly) 

Sook! or . 

Sookie! (a call to calves) , 

Bawl (cry of a calf being weaned) 

I want off (I want to get off) . 

Quarter till (eleven) (10:45) . 











NVA CR ON OK OCOON Ww 


Total pe. MR re Sat Be eee 
er ey eee | 23.7 


Ww 
~ 





piazza (porch) were each used once; mosquito hawk (dragonfly) was 
elicited from all of the twelve informants. The only key word for the 
Southern coast that did not appear was press peach (a freestone peach). 

With the exception, then, of these terms from the Southern coast, it may 
be said that the Southern dialect words which penetrated into Southeast 
Texas were those which earlier got across the mountains into the South 
Midland. Furthermore, it seems likely that all of the words from the South- 
ern coast (with the exception of earthworm, which is used everywhere in 
Texas) are limited to the East Texas area. 

It may be noted above that the frequency with which dialect terms were 
used was 0.33 per cent for the South, 10.2 per cent for the North, 23.7 per 
cent for the Midland, and 53.2 per cent for the South with the South Mid- 
land. In other words—if we may run the risk of oversimplifying matters— 


11 [bid., p. 44. 
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the dialect vocabulary of the Southeast Texas area is made up of about five 
parts Southern terms, two parts Midland expressions, atid one part Northern 
words. Even so, it is impressive that Midland and Northern expressions 
should constitute so large a part of the vocabulary of an area settled pre- 
dominantly by Southerners. 

One's first impulse is to attribute this non-Southern vocabulary element 
to the discovery of oil at Spindletop in 1901, a discovery that brought more 














TABLE 7 

Key Words for the South with the South Midland 

Item , ‘ ; Number of Occurrences Percentage _ 
Light breac bread (wheat bread in loaves) . . . . 2 1 2 7 

Clabber (curdled milk) . . . gu oie go ae eee 8 

Snack (food taken between meals) esi eo » tone ee 

Middlins (salt pork). . se x. a: a - , 2 

Ash cake (a type of corn cake) . ere ie: 6g oe 0 


(Hay) Shock (a small heap of hay) . 
(Corn) Shuck (corn husk) . ; 


ee ae GD ee we ke sO we ce ee 
Waiter (best man) id ies, ed Oh a 
Pallet (a makeshift bed on n the floor) See eee 
Gutters (eaves troughs). . . oS ae ae ee ee a 
(Barn) Lot (barnyard) . .. BR gala: S. Se aee alee 3 
Rock fence (a wall made with rocks) peg es. «abe wee 3 
: ee Oe ee SP ge 
ii iP se ee ee ae ee 53.2 





than 40,000 people to Beaumont within the year, transforming the area 
into an industrialized urban center of population. However, this explanation 
cannot apply to the oldest informants, whose speech patterns were formed 
before Anthony Lucas and his associates put Beaumont and Jefferson County 
on the map, and probably it does not account for the vocabulary usage of 
the younger informants, which is by and large the same as that of their 
elders. 

The answer, very likely, is to be found in the speech patterns of the older 
Gulf states, especially Louisiana, which helped settle Southeast Texas, but 
which as yet have not been the subject of a systematic dialect study. Certainly 
it is obvious that words such as bayou, Cajun, gumbo, and lagniappe (any 
small gratuity )—which are used by most of the Southeast Texas informants 
—and other words, such as cush (a fried cornmeal preparation), banquette 
(sidewalk), batteau (boat), boudin (sausage), and pirogue (a small boat) 
—which are also used, but less frequently—have come to the area from 
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Louisiana.’* Furthermore, the Texas vocabulary materials collected by E. 
Bagby Atwood show very definitely that bayou, lagniap pe, cush, and batteau 
do not extend beyond the easternmost part of Texas, the part to which the 
greatest concentration of Louisiana settlers migrated. 

A linguistic atlas of the Gulf coast states would make it possible to com- 
pare in considerable detail the vocabulary of Southeast Texas with the states 
that settled it. 

12 Batteau is also to be found throughout a considerable portion of the Eastern seaboard 
—See Kurath, p. 60. Raven I. McDavid, Jr., in ““Africanisms in the Eastern United States”’ 
(an unpublished paper read before the Modern Language Association in 1952), points out 


that cush is used in the areas of Chesapeake Bay, Albemarle Sound, the Neuse River, and 
the South Carolina Low Country. 








Professor Ayres, Current 
Economics, the Classical 
Tradition, and Economic Growth 


C. GRANT FERGUSON 
NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


e PAPER deals with some issues raised by Professor Ayres and particu- 
larly what he calls his “disparagement of the whole classical conception of 
a market-guided economy,’’ as presented in an article in a recent issue of this 
journal (“The Classical Tradition versus Economic Growth,” March, 
1956). He introduces his subject, ‘. . . the anomalies by which our own 
growth is currently beset . . .,"" with a discussion of underdeveloped coun- 
tries.' In this portion of the article, his remarks are largely directed to 
demonstrating that cultural attitudes have much to do with the level and 
direction of production. Since this axiom is accepted, his remarks on this 
subject, many of which provide sufficient fuel for controversy, are not a 
formal part of this paper. 

The question that remains, then, is whether certain of our cultural atti- 
tudes in the United States are inhibiting our growth. If one should adopt 
the views of some modern European socialist economists concerning us, 
it would seem strange to believe that our growth is in any way inhibited. 
They feel, rather, that our rapidly increasing productivity and innovational 
activity are pressing them down into the lower reaches of dollar shortage 
and/or austerity. However, any rate of growth can be stigmatized since 
there is no criterion by which to determine what it should be. The two 
villains of the Ayres piece are: “(1) tolerance of plutocracy (belief that 
private fortune-building is in the public interest), and (2) fear of govern- 
ment (belief that the economy is best guided by ‘the market,’ which should 

EDITOR'S NOTE.—After Professor Ferguson’s paper was accepted for publication in the 
Quarterly, it was shown to Professor Ayres and space was offered him for whatever comments 
he might care to make. His comments appear in this issue on page 170. 

1 He writes that the United States, ‘in terms of future possibilities is underindustrialized.”’ 
This should rank with such outstanding tautologies of classical economics as the equation of 


exchange. He acknowledges that cultural conditions in the United States are as favorable to 
economic growth, “as they are, or have ever been, in any country in the world.” 
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therefore be ‘let alone’ ).’’ It is his contention that these two attitudes prevail 
in our society, and, most significantly, in the thinking of most neo-orthodox 
economists. The questions raised by Ayres present a most bewildering set 
of problems. There is his interpretation of the classical tradition, current 
economic thought, the attitudes of society at large, and the efficacy of the 
means of achieving the given ends of society. Last but not least, he raises 
the problem of interpreting or evaluating alternative ultimate ends. In order 
to make clear my disagreement with Ayres and the various levels of this 
disagreement, it is necessary to set out my attitudes toward certain relevant 
matters. 

A critic of a culture must argue his case, not simply assert dogmatically 
that something is bad. He has to distinguish between the end values of a 
society and the means used in achieving the desired ends. A critic seeking 
to impose his own value judgments concerning the ends of society must 
somehow take into account the existing attitudes and psychology of the 
culture in question. A given set of relationships between means and ends 
can be examined from several points of view: 

1. The means may be inadequate for achieving the desired ends. 

a) They do not achieve the ends as fully as is desired. 

b) They are the wrong means, i.e., they are subversive of the desired 
ends, 

c) Where there are many ends, the means may conflict with, and 
prevent the achievement of, some or all the ends. 

d) Some means are also ends, and this combination of means-ends 
may conflict with the achievement of other ends. 

2. The ends themselves may conflict. 

3. Any given society may be severely split in evaluating all of the fore- 
going. 

Aside from the interrelationships between means and means, means and 
ends, and ends and ends, there is the question of evaluating the ends them- 
selves. First, the ends are clearly a matter of the culture—they don’t arise 
in a vacuum. Nor is any given set of ends ‘‘natural’’ or immutable, however 
stable it may seem in the short run. Therefore a critic of ends is a critic of 
an entire culture, and it becomes important to discover the criteria used in 
criticism. Given the concept of cultural relativity firmly embedded in 
modern cultural anthropology and sociology, it may seem that no criteria 
exist. As societies evolve, certain ends may disappear or be modified, and 
new ends may spring into being. The process can be described, and perhaps 
“causes” can be assigned. But is there ever any way to prove that one g: 1p 
of ends is superior to any other? One set of ends fits our culture, another 
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set doesn't. Unless some teleological interpretation is possible, the degree 
and kind of change that takes place is related to the new needs of an evolving 
culture and that is that. We simply don’t know where we are in history even 
though we all have opinions about the matter. The described view of ulti- 
mate ends is, I think, common to most social scientists today. This does not 
make social science static, or neutral, as that term is usually interpreted, but 
it does keep it from being metaphysical. 

All of this is not to say that speculation about the desirability of alterna- 
tive ends is not important or useful. There is perhaps a definite role for 
those sponsoring other ends. By argument and reason, the ends of society 
may be modified. Without implying that any given change is for the better, 
we might assume that if society does change, it wants to change, or that 
some other change in the conditions of life caused an adaptation. There is 
no question of the right of anyone to criticize the ends of any culture. But 
to set up one’s personal ends as the ultimately desirable ones and condemn 
all others because their ends are different or because their policy ideas lead 
not to his ends, but to theirs, is absurd.? In a given society it is legitimate to 
believe that a consensus exists concerning ends and means and all the rela- 
tionships between means and ends. I submit the following statements about 
ends and some relationships between means and ends, several of which will 
be amplified later: 

Complete equality is not an end of American society at present. 

Some degree of movement toward equality is an end. 

The theory that movement toward equality would be a means or even a 
preferable means of ending business cycles is far from being accepted or 
proved. 

The maximum amount of freedom of economic choice and decision- 
making consistent with the general welfare is an end of our society, and 
probably also is considered a means to the end of obtaining the greatest 
desired production. 

The control, if not the definition, of monopoly (in its widest sense) is 
an established principle, probably to be classified as a means to certain ends 
(ideal allocation, for instance). 

In a democratic society the widest possible diffusion of economic power 
is probably an end in itself and may also be a means of stimulating pro- 
duction. 


2 For the analysis of end values to be a science, at least two things seem necessary: (1) It 
should be possible to identify an ideal set of cultural values for a society, taking into account 
all the conditions of life external to society. This seems excessively rational and unhistorical, 
and the interaction of culture and all the conditions of life may mean that there are no 
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Americans are economically motivated to a large degree. Status and 
income are practically inseparable in our culture, as our European critics are 
glad to point out. Hence all the problems of incentives are real ones, as 
most Socialists concede without question. 

An avowed end of our society is full employment, and government inter- 
vention is universally sanctioned. There is, of course, a difference of opinion 
over the operational definition of full employment, and over the timing and 
nature of the intervention. 

There is a degree of fear or distrust of government in our society. After 
all, the government holds a monopoly in coercion. Why should anyone not 
be apprehensive? Control of this power is remote from the average citizen, 
and the use of this power for the general welfare is bound to affect par- 
ticular citizens and interest groups adversely from time to time. Much 
smaller power groups that do not have the power of the government to 
enforce their decisions, such as corporations, labor unions, and farmers, are 
also feared and distrusted. Yet this element of fear and distrust has not 
precluded an immense growth in the functions of government, and we are 
still a united people. As the powers and functions of government continue 
to grow, I pray that we remain fearful, distrustful, and generally cantan- 
kerous. In the great pragmatic tradition, when some freedom is curtailed it 
should be out of clear agreement for the general welfare and not because 
of a mystical notion of the essential goodness of government. 

I shall now return directly to the Ayres thesis that tolerance of plutocracy 
and fear of government (interpreted by him to mean substantial belief that 
laissez faire is ‘‘best’’) are serious obstacles to economic growth, amplify- 
ing several of my previous statements. 

A fear of government and a belief in a market-guided economy do not 
come to the same thing. Freedom of economic decision and a wide dispersal 
of economic power, though considered means, are also important ends. 
Some lower level of growth or less perfect allocation of resources might 
be preferred to a perfectly functioning government. No amount of theo- 
rizing can demolish these ends. They can only be put in the balance against 
some possible bad results of a free market and compared to some possible 
good results of government intervention. 

How tolerant is society of inequality, how fearful of government, and 
how desirous of its nonintervention? Evidently far too much so, accord- 


conditions of life external to any society. In other words, the cultural interaction involved 
in any process of existence may not enable us to separate and identify something outside it 
all called “the conditions of life.’ To the Marxists the main condition of life is the mode of 
production. (2) It should be possible to predict the changes in end values which will take 
place as the conditions of life change. The same difficulties apply here; merely substitute 
“process of change” for “process of existence.” 
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ing to Ayres. The same questions can be posed in relation to current eco- 
nomic thought, and the answer is the same. Certainly all of this is a matter 
of degree and interpretation. 

Some degree of inequality is an end. The entire idea of rewarding people 
in proportion to what they produce is an end value, a judgment about a fair 
way to organize society. Some people deserve more because they produce 
more. Some degree of inequality is a means to several ends. It is considered 
a means of getting the greatest amount of desired production out of given 
resources and over a given period of time. 

Does inequality as a means achieve the desired ends? Even if it did not, 
we could not disregard it since it is also an end. The present movement away 
from inequality shows that the concept has been modified, both as an end 
and a means. Examination of some of the reasons for this movement may 
be useful. For one thing, the market does not reward only productivity; it 
may also reward restriction. And the legacy of the past in the form of large 
aggregations of wealth distorts any current distribution of income. Finally, 
for various reasons, previously existing degrees of inequality have come 
to be considered too great. For instance, perhaps the degree was larger than 
was necessaty to give incentive. Ever since Adam Smith’s compensating 
advantages it has been clear that people do work and invest for reasons 
other than income to some extent. It is possible that attitudes have been 
moving in this direction. It is difficult to show the effect that the present 
income-tax structure has on the desire to work and invest. The high mar- 
ginal rates may have lessened the desire somewhat, but we seem to be work- 
ing as hard as ever, and we have had plenty of investment from sources 
other than high-income individuals. If you want to make money today you 
either forget about the tax structure, find a good accountant, or cheat. Yet 
there is plenty of resistance to higher taxes and not just from the wealthy. 
We have the current tax structure and do not know how things would be 
with a different structure. Or, to mention another possibility, we may have 
decided to sacrifice some promotion of production, deciding the market 
distribution was not “fair” as already discussed. It is not impossible that 
there may have been a general reinterpretation of fairness. Here may be 
the basis for many of the welfare-state arguments. Or perhaps considera- 
tions of stabilizing total spending played a part, at least in the minds of 
theorists and policy-makers. As a practical matter, however, the proximate 
cause was probably the need for government revenue, but all the points 
discussed probably play some part in public acceptance. 

At any rate, the move toward equality is established and we shall probably 
have more. One's attitude toward Ayres’s desire for more equality depends 
partly on the degree he desires and whether he wants it gradually or im- 
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mediately. It is unmistakable from the tenor of Ayres’s remarks that he wants 
a big change quick. A small one would have an insignificant effect on total 
consumption. And he must want it now because his deterrents to growth 
are working now and disaster is imminent. 

Such a policy conflicts with the existing ends of a clear majority of 
Americans. This is not a matter of cutting off a few large incomes, since the 
bulk of the readjustment must come in the $5,000—$20,000 income range, 
and, if equality means equality, plenty of trouble could be expected within 
the $2,000-$8,000 range. Insult would be added to injury if government 
intervention became necessary, since freedom would be restricted in the 
enforcing of an undesirable policy. 

Next, we must ask whether equality, which is counter to several agreed- 
upon ends, promotes some other end that offsets completely, or in some 
part, the losses. Evidently Ayres expects the redistribution to be a means to 
continued and/or faster growth (undefined). This matter will be discussed 
at some length later, but two facets of the question might well be con- 
sidered here. First, the impact effect. If society resists by working less and 
investing less, then we have the reverse of growth. If the government, 
having arranged the deterrent, steps in to promote growth, we have the 
ultimate movement from freedom. It is at least possible that a faster rate 
of growth could be administered. Second, assuming the improbable, that 
production is not cut by the impact effect, how is equality to stimulate this 
undefined growth? This argument implies its acceptance by society, so that 
work continues despite equality of reward, and investment takes place 
despite the absence of chance for gain. It does not imply an acceptance of 
the mystery of growth, for such a mechanism ends the argument. 

The market-guided economy is not justified because it leads to large 
private fortunes, and it has never been so justified by the leading classical 
economists. Nor is government interference to be condemned on the 
grounds that it interferes with the building of large fortunes. The relation 
between the ‘‘magic of the market’’ and the justification of extremes of 
wealth or poverty is nonexistent. In the classical tradition profit is justified 
mainly on the grounds that it induces production and accumulation. In fact, 
almost the entire benefit of competition was to come via the process of 
wiping out “abnormal” profits. Further, the antimonopoly spirit of the 
classicists is beyond question. It was the mercantilists, certainly not the 
classical economists, who defended and favored subsistence wages. The 
classicists hoped that restriction in numbers, in conjunction with continued 
accumulation of capital, would raise real wages. The doctrine that rational- 
izes an extremely unequal (or monopolistic) distribution of income as 
necessary to saving is more common to the vulgarizers of the classical tra- 
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dition than to the classicists themselves. Bentham and J. S. Mill were par- 
ticularly interested in the problem of inequality. Because of their concern 
for incentives in existing society—perhaps the keynote of classicism—they 
favored redistribution at the moment of inheritance.* 

Of more direct relevance to the questions at hand than misrepresenta- 
tions of the classical tradition are Ayres’s views of the market and the neo- 
orthodox economist and the market. The evidence concerning the operation 
of markets is incontrovertible. The question has never been whether there 
are such things as supply and demand. The conditions of supply and de- 
mand, and all the welfare aspects of the price that emerges from a particular 
market structure through which supply and demand operate, have been the 
important qustions. At any given time any society does have to come to 
decisions about allocating resources. And I take it that if resources are not 
relatively scarce in the short run, the Soviet Union is laboring under a great 
misapprehension and should give over budget-making for the more pleas- 
urable task of infinitely expanding their output today and not tomorrow. 
So long as there is specialization and exchange there will be markets in 
which supply and demand interact. 

Equilibrium is equilibrium, and the question of what sort of an income 
distribution there should be and how much effective monopoly exists is a 
separate question. It should be clear at this late date that price theory is not 
the closed province of defenders of the status quo, even if the latter phrase 
be extended to include those who want to alter some ultimate ends of society. 
Nor does anyone consider that we live in a Smithian world. But whether 
this adds up to a significant lack of competition is disputable. The important 
point is that economists, almost to a man, would not have mystical reverence 
for a market dominated by effective monopolies (in the widest sense of the 
term), or for one that resulted in extremely unequal distribution of income 
for any other cause. Most economists do believe (with qualifications) that 
the market is still the best way of allocating resources, particularly when all 
the existing end values of our society are taken into account. The interven- 
tionist exceptions to the general attitude do not add up to “mutually nulli- 
fying qualifications.” They add up instead to the present reality of a mixed 
economy in the United States. They add up also to a realistic and useful 
economics, for intervention requires analysis. 

Ayres observes that “. . . what defines the alternative uses to which 


3 Whatever we think of inequality itself, as we look back it might be argued that it was 
favorable to growth itself. People did invest, and the lack of real income in the form of 
consumption goods meant that population growth was dampened somewhat until different 
attitudes toward family size could take hold. Needless to say, this is not an ultimate justifi- 
cation of extreme inequality for that time, and certainly not for the present. 
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resources of any community may be put is the institutional structure of that 
community.’’ Does this pass for profundity? I suspect that the basic conflict 
may be that though most economists consider the market-guided aspects of 
an economy as primarily a means to several ends, Ayres interprets their 
attitude differently, He would have them see market-guidedness as an end 
in itself. Hence his quotation of Smith's indefensible bit about ‘‘the pro- 
pensity to truck, barter, and exchange.”” Adam seems to be saying that 
fundamentally exchange takes place simply because people get a kick out of 
exchange itself. From reading Ayres, one would not know that Smith re- 
turned to earth immediately and based exchange on the fact of division of 
labor. 

There should be no division of economists into institutional and orthodox 
camps. We are all institutionalists to some degree, and we all should be 
price theorists to some degree. It is axiomatic that all phenomena of eco- 
nomic life are not comprehended in price theory. But can anyone imagine 
that the ‘farm problem” can be understood without knowledge of market 
mechanisms? Can it even be discussed without some notion of whether one 
price-and-production situation is better in some sense than another? Neither 
can the farm problem be understood without the things that institutional ists 
have to offer. In short, like love and marriage, the schools of economists go 
together. This fact, I think, is well recognized by all but a fringe. None of 
this is to assert that the specialization of economists is not fruitful or neces- 
sary. Nor are those who take the ends of society as given and then analyze 
the interrelationships of means and ends to be considered defenders of the 
Status quo. 

Whatever else may be true about the two alleged obstacles to growth, 
what is to be said of Ayres’s analysis of them? How is it that these idiotic 
ideas hamper growth in our society as presently constituted? Ayres writes 
“. . . the fact is mow widely recognized by professional students of the 
economy that private fortune-building, far from being the sine gua non of 
economic growth, constitutes the most serious threat to continued industrial 
development. . . .” This is not true. Ayres falls into the grouping most 
charitably called naive underconsumptionist. How are we to interpret this 
alleged diminished rate of economic progress? Does it mean that we have 
some constant, invisible drag on investment even though we have full em- 
ployment? Could we always have more investment if we had more con- 
sumption? This is self-contradiction unless the thought is to return to a 
longer work week. Perhaps there is some gigantic plot to sabotage techno- 
logical change, administered by the “‘big boys’’? 

Or it may mean that sometimes we could have more investment if we 
had more consumption. This would be correct in a depression situation, but 
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could just as well be put another way. If we had more investment we could 
have more consumption, or, in short, if we had more spending we could have 
more income. I suppose it is necessary to point out that far from all invest- 
ment is directly connected with current consumption or even the current 
rate of change in consumption. Perhaps it may mean that business cycles 
are inevitable. Just having a free, wealthy, specialized, capital-using economy 
with innovations and other disturbances occurring at discrete intervals is 
probably enough to ensure fluctuations. The statistical evidence supporting 
underconsumption as the cause of business cycles is weak indeed, and 
majority opinion is not on that side. How much stability would be generated 
by a completely equal redistribution (aside from the impact effects) is not 
known, but what evidence we have points to very little effect.‘ 

Finally, it may be a prediction that a prolonged period of secular stagna- 
tion is in the offing. The stagnationists of the 1930's found the cause to be 
weakness in investment opportunities. If we redistribute income on these 
grounds then we choose to have proportionately more consumption and less 
investment. This refers to a full-employment income obviously. No one 
ever thought that redistribution of a low depression income would auto- 
matically give full employment. In other words, a smaller rate of growth is 
to be accepted because in reality only a smaller rate is possible, owing to 
the shortage of investment opportunities. The validity of the stagnationist 
doctrines is unknown (their postwar predictions went awry), but in any 
case there is something very un-Ayresian about it. 

If the Ayres redistribution theory did not have such an air of incontro- 
vertibility about it, the following argument might be suggested. Regardless 
of whatever it is that causes a depression, the government might step in at 
just the right moment, redistribute income, and thus provide the stitch in 
time. If it turns out that investment is lacking even temporarily, all the 
better. Better to consume when we can’t invest, and investment itself will 
certainly be better than it would be if we suffered a cumulative decline. As 
policy, this runs into several serious difficulties and we really don't know 
about the effect of redistribution on consumption. I hesitate to mention the 
disruption of society that might result, for presumably provision would be 
made for the “‘nonprogressive.”” Those who think they derive incentive from 
incomes, if approached tactfully, might reconsider. Whatever construction 
is put on the matter, if Ayres is to have more consumption out of his re- 
distribution of income, then he is not going to get more investment, except 


4 Since all the evidence and arguments are well known, it is useless to rehearse them. 
However, see Harold Lubell, “Effects of Income Redistribution on Consumer Expenditures,” 
American Economic Review, Vol. 37, No. 1 (March, 1947), p. 157 and correction; American 
Economic Review, Vol. 37, No. 5 (December, 1947), p. 930; also J. M. Clark, sbid., p. 931. 
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by one means. The discovery that banks and/or governments can create 
money seems to have a fascination for some economists, and the conclusion 
is that a little forced saving never hurt anyone. 

It occurs to me that I may have been misinterpreting Ayres. Perhaps when 
he says plutocracy he really means plutocracy. His arguments about the 
effect of redistributing income may have caused me to think in terms of 
leveling everyone off around $5,000 or $6,000, since merely slicing incomes 
off at $50,000 or $100,000 wouldn't do much of anything. A rather cynical 
Socialist once told me when I asked him why he held to such an idealistic 
faith, “I hate rich people.” I suspect the Texas environment could easily 
produce such an attitude, and many economists, whatever their views on 
the price mechanism, would be at least sympathetic. 

A close perusal of Professor Ayres's article reveals the following con- 
clusions or positions with which I am in disagreement: He disregards the 
aspects of market-guidedness that are means to important ends. Presumably 
his ends take precedence. He does not show that inequality is not a means 
to certain important ends of society. He does not recognize that some aspects 
of inequality are ends. He does not recognize that a certain degree of fear 
and distrust of government is rational even in a democratic society, and he 
overstates the degree of the fear of government held by both society and 
economists. The same is true of his interpretation of attitudes toward equal- 
ity. The implied need of the government to enforce an equal distribution of 
income, and the particular allocation of resources desired by Ayres, shows 
that he disregards the interrelated ends of existing society. Taking the ends 
of our society as given, he does not show that his two chief deterrents to 
growth are operative. 

The conclusion seems evident that Ayres has two fundamental end values 
for society that society should adopt. One is an extreme degree of equality. 
The other appears to be simply increased industrial growth. He sometimes 
seems to mean that the achievement of equality would automatically give 
the greatest amount of growth. But his concern for government intervention 
implies that this growth will have to be administered. If no other end than 
some very fast rate of undefined growth is specified, and it is the ultimate 
end, then a very strong case can be made for an authoritarian management 
of production. For a true believer all other existing means and ends no 
doubt appear theological, and individualistic norms are merely superstition 
when considered as means or ends, however qualified. 

Let it be understood that I am not in complete disagreernent with certain 
of Ayres’s policy ideas. I consider that he arrived at his policy in the wrong 
way and that he bases it on incorrect understanding of the economic prob- 
lems at issue. One can argue for particular types of government intervention 
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and a further movement toward equality without adopting a new mode of 
thought, with some nebulous “growth” as the supreme, and perhaps only, 
end. More equality—or less poverty—can be argued on moral or ethical 
grounds; that is, less poverty is an end consistent with many other of 
society's current ends. And if less poverty seems to conflict with certain other 
means and ends (free enterprise, absence of government controls), we 
can make a choice as to a particular compromise. In the classical tradition a 
radical movement toward giving everyone an equal chance and start in life 
is desirable and gives, I think, good grounds for intervention. This might 
include government scholarships based on merit, heavier inheritance taxes, 
and perhaps some readjustment of the current tax system, which finds the 
progressiveness of the federal income tax offset to a large degree by re- 
gressive state and local levies. My difference from Ayres on fluctuations in 
employment arises because I believe that he has the wrong causes and the 
wrong cure, and that his policy disregards practically all the existing means 
and ends of American society. But as one of the ends of our current society, 
full employment occupies a prominent place. If the future should bring a 
secular lack of investment, we could choose between redistribution and 
government investment, adopting perhaps some of both. As a final word I 
would like to cite a passage from Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments: 


The man of system . . . is apt to be very wise in his own conceit; and is often so 
enamoured with the supposed beauty of his own ideal plan of government, that 
he cannot suffer the smallest deviation from any part of it. He goes on to estab- 
lish it completely and in all its parts, without any regard either to the great inter- 
ests, or to the strong prejudices which may oppose it. He seems to imagine that he 
can arrange the different members of a great society with as much ease as the 
hand arranges the different pieces upon a chess-board. He does not consider that 
the pieces upon the chess-board have no other principle of motion besides that 
which the hand impresses upon them; but that, in the great chess-board of human 
society, every single piece has a principle of motion of its own, altogether dif- 
ferent from that which the legislature might choose to impress upon it. If those 
two principles coincide and act in the same direction, the game of human society 
will go on easily and harmoniously, and is very likely to be happy and successful. 
If they are opposite or different, the game will go on miserably, and the society 
must be at all times in the highest degree of disorder.® 

5 Vol. II, p. 184, as quoted by Lionel Robbins in The Theory of Economic Policy in 


English Classical Political Economy (London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1952), p. 117. All 
students of Professor Ayres could read Robbins’ book with great benefit. 
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Reply to Professor Ferguson 


Professor Ferguson deserves my thanks for providing confirmation of 
the central thesis of my paper. He does so by pointing out that ‘‘inequality”’ 
is one of the cherished “ends” of our society, that there does indeed exist 
in our society ‘‘a degree of fear or distrust of government,” and that “some 
lower level of growth or less perfect allocation of resources might be pre- 
ferred . . .” to what might otherwise be possible. This is exactly what I was 
trying to say. The day may come when other countries that do not cherish 
these ends above the end of industrialization may therefore pass us as in- 
dustrial communities. 

As Professor Ferguson says, the issue is one of conflict of ends. It is my 
impression that what has established the preciousness of the “‘ends”’ in ques- 
tion is the general conviction that we owe them our industrial priority and 
superiority. But we may be wrong in thinking so. I wonder what effect the 
spectacle of other countries passing us in industrial power would have on 
these convictions. 

C. E. Ayres 
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ERICH FRoMM: The Sane Society. New 
York, Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1955. 370 pages. $3.75. 


This is an exciting book by an emi- 
nent psychoanalyst who was born in 
Frankfurt in 1900, was trained at the 
universities of Heidelberg and Mu- 
nich, and who for the past twenty years 
has been practicing psychoanalysis, 
teaching in American universities, and 
writing (in excellent, lucid English) 
such substantial monographs as Psycho- 
analysis and Religion, The Forgotten 
Language, Man for Himself, and Es- 
cape from Freedom. 

Fromm is best known as a neo- 
Freudian revisionist, a contemporary of 
Karen Horney, and Harry Stack Sulli- 
van. This school of American psycho- 
analysts believes that Freud's biological 
orientation to mental illness grossly un- 
derrates the dynamic role of the human 
environment, at least in the etiology of 
the neuroses. 

This book continues the theme of 
Fromm’s earlier study, Escape from 
Freedom (1941), wherein he showed 
that the contemporary totalitarian 
movements of that period appealed to a 
deep-seated craving of man to escape 
from the freedom that he had pain- 
fully acquired in modern times. Be- 
cause of his medieval ties he was not 
free ‘‘to build a meaningful life based 
on reason and love,” hence he sought 


security in submission to a dictator or 
a totalitarian state. 

In The Sane Society, Fromm argues 
that life in a twentieth-century democ- 
racy is essentially another escape from 
freedom: the first “escape” was to the 
authoritarian character; the present one 
leads to overconformity and the new 
danger of robotism. The dilemma of 
modern man arises from the necessity 
of adjusting to his new society, whose 
chief concern is economic production 
rather than increased moral and spirit- 
ual productivity. Man today, therefore, 
has become alienated from the world 
he has created, from his fellow beings, 
from the things that he produces and 
consumes, from his government, and 
even from himself. He is indeed a 
manipulative personality, or, as Reis- 
man argues in The Lonely Crowd, he 
is characterized by the ‘‘outer-directed”’ 
rather than the “inner-directed’’ forces 
that mold his character. 

Present trends in the industrial socie- 
ties of the West inevitably lead toward 
“an insane society of totally alienated 
men.”’ Collectively, man has achieved a 
measure of “freedom from,”’ but as yet 
little or no “freedom to be,” himself 
and to become productive in the moral 
and spiritual sense. The maintenance 
and expansion of the industrial ma- 
chine have become his paramount goal. 
He has become himself a part of the 
machine rather than its master. He is, 
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in fact, a commodity, and his aim is to 
become a “success.” “His value as a 
person lies in his salability, not in his 
human qualities of love, reason, or in 
his artistic capacities.’’ This alienation, 
the author argues, is now so complete 
that man worships the products of his 
own hands. 

While the author is in no sense a 
Communist, he is, nevertheless, keenly 
analytical about a capitalism that has 
succumbed to “managerialization and 
to bureaucratization.’’ The hue and cry 
for individual initiative as an argu- 
ment for capitalism, he says, ‘‘is at best 
a nostalgic yearning, and at worst a de- 
ceitful slogan used against those plans 
for reform which are based on the idea 
of truly human individual initiative.” 

He predicts that in the expansion of 
capitalism and of communism in the 
next century, automatization and alien- 
ation will proceed apace. Both systems 
are developing into managerial socie- 
ties that produce automatons: human 
beings without leaders, who ‘‘make ma- 
chines which act like men and produce 
men who act like machines.”’ 

Society's great-st dangers, he says, 
are war and robotism. Robots cannot 
live and remain sane, The alternative 
to robotism is “humanistic communi- 
tarianism.”” The problem is not the le- 
gal one of sharing profits but that of 
sharing work and responsibility. ‘Man 
must be restored to his supreme place 
in society, never as a means, and never 
as a thing to be used by others or by 
himself.’’ Productive orientation, he 
contends, is the end that the social ap- 
paratus must provide. Man today is 
confronted with a fundamental! choice 
—not between capitalism or commu- 
nism but between robotism or humanis- 
tic communitarian socialism. 
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One-third of the book is devoted to 
a historical and psychological discus 
sion of “man in capitalistic society.” 
In a short but scintillating chapter on 
mental health, Fromm advances a new 
concept: “the ability to love and create 
. . . by the grasp of reality inside and 
outside of ourselves, that is, by the de 
velopment of objectivity and reason.” 
Other chapters describe and evaluate 
other diagnoses and other roads to san- 
ity. The author apparently is unfamiliar 
with the brilliant work of the Scottish 
psychiatrist James L. Halliday, and he 
reveals no familiarity with the pro- 
found work of Mead and his concept 
of the self, or of Dewey and his prin- 
ciple of collective intelligence. 
Fromm’s chief motivation for the 
present provocative and brilliant analy- 
sis stems from the work of Sigmund 
Freud, the father of psychoanalysis, 
who in 1929 wrote Civilization and Its 
Discontents and predicted that ‘we 
may expect that one day someone will 
venture upon the research into the pa- 
thology of civilized communities.” 
Fromm’s latest study may well be re- 
garded as a major contribution to con- 
temporary social psychology. 
Arthur L. Beele) 
University of Utah 


MorTON GronzIins: The Loyal and the 
Disloyal. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956. 320 pages. $4.00. 


The subject and materials of this 
book are of special interest to social 
scientists as well as to the general pub- 
lic. The author attempts to answer two 
questions: Why are most people loyal 
to the nation in which they live? Why 
are some people disloyal? He is not 
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primarily interested in legal materials. 
Rather, he conceives of his book as a 
contribution of the social sciences, with 
loyalty essentially a product of social 
situations. Drawing extensively from 
the materials of social psychology, so- 
ciology, nationalism, and dictatorship, 
he discusses many examples of the 
problems of individuals with compet- 
ing loyalties. For the most part, exam- 
ples are taken from small-group studies, 
which demonstrate why and where dis- 
affection occurs, owing to dissatisfac- 
tion within the group, and to the su- 
perior attraction of outside groups com- 
peting for the attention of the individ- 
ual. A collateral interest is the com- 
parison of individual loyalties in a 
democratic state and a dictatorial state, 
especially in regard to the role of face- 
to-face groups in either. 

The ultimate effect of this book is 
likely to be disappointing to the reader, 
whether professional or lay. Though a 
wealth of interesting research synopsis, 
anecdote, allusion, illustration, and 
homely phrase is spread upon the rec- 
ord, the generalizations are very broad 
and are reached only after many dis- 
tractions. The reader may feel cheated 
to have worked out for him the propo- 
sitions that modern man has many com- 
peting loyalties, that all men are po- 
tential traitors, that national loyalty is 
generally felt to be the supreme loyalty 
in some parts of the world, that the 
strongest loyalties are those felt for 
smal! face-to-face groups, that numer- 
ous loyalties are sometimes mutually 
compatible and sometimes opposed, 
that the reconciliation of many con- 
flicting loyalties is more easily accom- 
modated in a democratic than in a 
totalitarian state, and the like. 

The author ‘‘cheerfully admits” in a 
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postscript that ‘some of my fellow- 
scientists can claim that I have not used 
our idiom with the precision that it 
ought to have.”” However, he considers 
“national loyalty and disloyalty of suffi- 
cient interest and importance to exam- 
ine them now, with imperfect instru- 
ments, with imperfect data. The result- 
ing product can claim to be no more 
than a general statement, supported by 
examples.” What the book lacks in pre- 
cision, the author hopes, it gains in per- 
tinence. 

Social science is plagued with the 
problem of broad generalizations, and 
social scientists will have to live with a 
certain amount of triteness. At best, it 
is difficult to move from small, closely 
controlled experiments to an analysis 
of society generally and not lose mean- 
ing. But even though the methodology 
of social science may not permit inte- 
gration on such a large scale as here 
attempted, the author still fails to make 
the most of his extensive search for 
relevant materials. His effort is a collec- 
tion of anecdotes rather than an or- 
dered presentation, for he does not sub- 
ject himself to even such discipline as 
social science has. His presentation 
does not have a beginning, an end, or 
an ordered arrangement of concepts. 
The profession and the public are the 
loser thereby. 

Joseph C. Pray 
University of Oklahoma 


STANLEY KELLEY, JR.: Professional 
Public Relations and Political Power. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1956. 247 pages. $4.50. 


Most of us have become dimly aware 
that there is a new force in politics, the 
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public relations expert. He is the tech- 
nician who knows how to control the 
media of mass communication that the 
technical development of printing, ra- 
dio, and television has made an integral 
part of contemporary society. With in- 
creasing frequency the political office- 
seeker is calling upon the public rela- 
tions expert to apply to the business of 
winning votes the same techniques al- 
ready developed in the merchandising 
of the products of great industrial en- 
terprises. The present book deals with 
the appearance of the public relations 
expert in the political arena. To demon- 
strate his point, the author has made a 
case study of the use of public relations 
experts to the AMA's campaign against 
“socialized medicine,” in the campaign 
to defeat Senator Tydings, and in the 
area of California politics, covering a 
host of issues and candidates. The cul- 
mination of the use of the public rela- 
tions expert is found in the Eisen- 
hower campaign in 1952. 

What has been the effect of this de- 
velopment on American politics? The 
author finds that it has greatly increased 
the expense of political campaigning, 
thus precluding all but the well-heeled 
from running for a major state or fed- 
erai office. Further, it has tended to 
decrease the traditional power of the 
“Boss,” to strengthen the previously 
weak position of the national party 
leaders, and finally to create the possi- 
bility of formulating and activating 
mass opinion around a core of simpli- 
fied and emotion-arousing issues. In this 
latter sense we see a new interrelation 
developing between mass communica- 
tion, skillfully manipulated by experts, 
and the possibility of a revived demo- 
cratic participation by the masses in 
determination of political issues. This 
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development could be all to the good 
and might mean a revitalization of the 
democratic process, but it could also 
bring great evil and lead to the cynical 
manipulation of public opinion and the 
creation of phony issues by experts con- 
cerned only with winning the prize, re- 
gardless of the means employed. In any 
event this new factor in politics poses 
problems of vital concern to the future 
of democracy, and the author has per- 
formed a needed service in baring this 
new Frankenstein for all to see. He has 
carefully refrained from passing judg- 
ment on the phenomena he describes, 
but he has made its implications clear. 
They are implications of profound mo- 
ment for all our people, and the book 
should be read by all Americans con- 
cerned with the processes of govern- 
ment and the realities of politics. 
H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 


A. DELAFIELD SMITH: The Right to 
Life. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1955. 204 
pages. $3.50. 


To those of us who have had the 
good fortune to know and to work un- 
der the profound though gentle prod- 
ding of the mind of A. Delafield Smith 
and who learned in operational situa- 
tions his capacity for incisive thought, 
this book comes as an additional contri- 
bution to our thinking. For those who 
are familiar with his work only through 
his contributions to learned journals, 
the book presents an opportunity to 
learn in detail his comprehension of 
the law as a social instrument which 
can make social institutions the servants 
rather than the masters of man. 
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Recently retired as a General Coun- 
sel for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Smith brings to his 
writing the maturity gained from long 
experience in the development of the 
legal aspects of social welfare programs 
in this country. His objective in this 
book—as well as in his other writings 
—has been to have society utilize its 
law to set up patterns of guided beha- 
vior wherein a person can seek to live 
fully and rationally. He sets forth in 
this book a series of concepts having to 
do with the law as a means of safe- 
guarding the welfare and happiness of 
large groups of people. Social work- 
ers, to whom the book is specifically 
but not exclusively addressed, will be 
challenged by the clear case he makes 
for preventing the use of government 
instrumentalities from safeguarding 
immediate needs of an individual at 
the expense of the long-range rights of 
the many. They will learn much from 
his clear expositions of the needs of 
children for guardians, the safeguards 
to the person which the American judi- 
cial system can offer, and perhaps most 
importantly his idea that administra- 
tive agencies cannot and should not be 
given extensive authority to modify or 
rule on matters affecting basic social 
and civil rights of people. 

Throughout the book he advocates a 
position with which students and ad- 
ministrators will agree: ‘“To rely on the 
administrative technique without first 
creating a firm legal base of individual 
right and social obligation is like at- 
tempting to paint a picture without an 
underlying conception of it, a basic 
plan, or frame, to which the painting 
will give life and meaning. An admin- 
istrative agency is an organism, having 
a coordinated mind and will. Like every 
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other living organism it needs a basic 
framework of law against which to op- 
erate."’ The entire book emphasizes this 
point—law can and must be an instru- 
ment to safeguard people from inva- 
sion of their rights; it also must be an 
instrument to free man so that he can 
develop a full society. 

The book is filled with quotable lines 
coming from its author’s deep respect 
for the human personality and his ma- 
ture social philosophy—for instance, 
“. .. government can effectively serve 
the individual, but cannot effectively 
manage him.”” The book is a distinct 
contribution to the thinking of all who 
are concerned with the social instru- 
mentalities of our time—lawyers, so- 
cial workers, social scientists, legisla- 
tors, and others. 

Thomas F. Lewin 
New York School of Social Work 


RicHARD H. LeFtrwicH: The Price 
System and Resource Allocation. 
New York, Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1955. 372 pages. $4.50. 


This book is one of the newer texts 
in price theory, a field in which some 
dozen or more adequate and acceptable 
books in English alone are available 
already. As the author points out, it is 
intended as an introductory work and 
no claims are made for originality. The 
frame of reference is a static free enter- 
prise economy, and the coverage of 
topics is selective rather than exhaus- 
tive. The objective is to develop an ana- 
lytical kit of tools covering the funda- 
mentals of price theory. Refinements, 
ramifications, and highly sophisticated 
topics are omitted. 

The central problem of the text is 
how to obtain the highest possible level 
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of want satisfaction in an economy, 
consistent with existing resources and 
technology. The author places empha- 
sis on economic efficiency, particularly 
with regard to resource-pricing, em- 
ployment, and allocation. 

Inasmuch as the aim has been clar- 
ity of exposition and readability for the 
undergraduate, the work is nonmathe- 
matical in nature. However, excellent 
and extensive use of diagrams is made, 
and each chapter contains a brief sum- 
mary and list of references. Close scru- 
tiny of the book reveals no technical 
errors of significance. 

The exposition treats static equili- 
brium analysis, and all topics of dy- 
namic analysis, even comparative sta- 
tistics, are excluded. The author does 
not attempt to develop theories of capi- 
tal and profit, nor is there any discus- 
sion of such topics as the cobweb theo- 
rem, temporal problems of adjustment 
of price and sales to new equilibrium 
conditions, or elasticity of expectations. 
There is a brief discussion of the effects 
of variable national income upon wage 
rates and volume of employment, but 
nothing about the effects on prices and 
sales of various goods and services. 
Nothing is done with income elasticity 
of demand, price flexibility, elasticity 
of substitution, and tests of monopoly 
power, and the discussion of duopoly is 
limited to two special cases. In the 
analysis of monopolistic competition 
and differentiated oligopoly, costs of 
production, product differentiation, and 
advertising and selling are lumped to- 
gether in one cost curve, a procedure 
that may obscure some of the pertinent 
analysis for the typical undergraduate. 

There appears to be some confusion 
about the nature of monopsonistic com- 
petition, that is, the reverse of monopo- 
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listic competition, in that in the exam- 
ple given the differentiation is done by 
the seller, and not the buyer, of the re- 
source in question. If a labor union at- 
tempts to differentiate the services of 
its members from those of unorganized 
labor, such action would seem logically 
to fall within the category of monopo- 
listic, rather than monopsonistic, com- 
petition. Similarly, the student may 
wonder, in the example where there is 
an increase in demand for product X, 
no change in demand for product Y, 
but decrease in the demand for other 
products in order to keep aggregate de- 
mand constant, why there should be a 
transfer of resources and factor services 
from the production of product Y to 
that of product X rather than from the 
production of those other products that 
had the decrease in demand. The ex- 
ample would follow more logically if 
product Y experienced a decrease in de- 
mand concurrently with an increase in 
demand for product X. 

The book contains a number of in- 
teresting features. For example, few 
other price-theory books relate the slope 
of the price-consumption curve to price 
elasticity of demand, and point out how 
under certain possible conditions of 
monopsony a Minimum wage law can 
raise both wage rates and the volume 
of employment. There is also an excel- 
lent detailed discussion of the equili- 
brating adjustments after a disturbance 
in terms of both partial and general 
equilibriuim analysis, and of ideal re- 
source allocation in an economy. 

In the reviewer's opinion there is a 
need for elementary texts such as this 
one. It is a solid, substantial book, yet 
condensed, well written, and very 
readable. Ervin K. Zingler 

University of Houston 
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Ray H. Dotrerer: Postulates and Im- 
plications. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. 509 pages. $7.50. 


This interesting volume is at once an 
exercise in practicing philosophy and 
an outline of a philosophical system. 
As the title indicates, the method is 
postulational—the method, that is, of 
explicitly assuming propositions which 
are presented as neither having nor re- 
quiring proof but which are useful in 
proving other propositions. So-called 
“axioms,” or self-evident propositions, 
are excluded as points of departure, 
and those who would question the pos- 
tulates proposed are invited to substi- 
tute others and to show why they are 
preferred. The philosophy sketched 
consists of 24 postulates and 85 impli- 
cations, together with 153 definitions 
and indefinables. These express what 
the author maintains can reasonably be 
said about man and his world, and they 
touch all the traditional fields of phi- 
losophizing — epistemological, ethical, 
social, religious, and metaphysical. 
They are summarily listed in Chapters 
X, XXI, and XXXVI; their elabora- 
tion and justification are worked out in 
the text. Those defended in Chapters 
XXII-XXXYV are of particular concern 
to readers of this journal. 

The volume is on the whole an ex- 
cellent one and is well adapted to use 
as a text for beginners in philosophy. 
The argument throughout is clearly and 
simply developed, and its presupposi- 
tions are explicitly emphasized. One 
who follows it through will have had 
a wholesome lesson in the art of phi- 
losophizing, and also guidance in the 
analysis of important epistemological, 
ethical, and social issues. At times, in- 
deed, one feels that the author’s method 
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of postulates is a bit too easy and tol- 
erant of difficulties that remain shelved 
rather than solved by it. But it is in 
principle self-corrective, as the author's 
analyses disclose, and its initial toler- 
ance is his frank recognition of the 
essential limitations of human reason, 
which must proceed by the use of hy- 
potheses unless it is to be determined 
by fiat. And it would seem that the 
futility of the latter method is amply 
demonstrated by the trivial results 
achieved in some recent attempts con- 
sistently to apply it. 

There is no space here to consider 
the results achieved by the author him- 
self by means of his postulational 
method. Suffice it to say, these results 
are obtained through a painstakingly 
persistent and consistent application of 
the method, and they are not presented 
as final but only as implied by the pos- 
tulates. Whether thus solidly grounded 
or not—and questions may here and 
there be raised on this score—they at 
least concern important matters and are 
corrigible, where correction should 
prove to be called for, through the fur- 
ther analysis demanded in principle by 
the method underlying them. 

G. Watts Cunningham 
Cornell University 


SISTER FRANCES JEROME Woops, 
C.D.P.: Cultural Values of American 
Ethnic Groups. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1956, 402 pages. $4.50. 


Social workers and other counselors 
often have to deal with a disparity be- 
tween the dominant cultural values of 
their society (which usually they per- 
sonally share) and the cultural values 
of minority groups in American society. 
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Sometimes they confuse this disparity, 
or even the minority cultural values 
themselves, with personality disorders. 
The book under review is addressed to 
those whose profession requires them to 
advise, direct, or otherwise aid mem- 
bers of minority groups. It offers them 
information about the cultural values 
of minorities so that they may better 
cope with cultural differences and avoid 
the confusion noted above. 

The chapters are organized by type 
of cultural value rather than by minor- 
ity group. The values discussed are 
those of language, religion and magic, 
authority and government, economic 
institutions, recreation, education, and 
family. Special attention is accorded to 
the family: about half of the book deals 
with family solidarity, mate selection 
and marriage, the roles of father and 
mother, parent-child relationships, the 
development of differential sex roles, 
and the roles of other family members. 

Though the author has a Catholic 
orientation, she considers the dominant 
values in the United States to be Prot- 
estant and stresses the need for objec- 
tiveness about them. She urges the 
reader to increase the breadth of his 
knowledge about minority groups and 
the depth of his knowledge about his 
own culture. The material consists 
largely of examples, and there is a cau- 
tion against generalization. Variations 
are noted in the rate of assimilation by 
various groups, in the retention of cer- 
tain minority values in preference to 
others, in economic classes within each 
minority group, in ‘unofficial’ values 
as distinguished from the more fre- 
quently articulated ones, Perhaps the 
Mexican group is used by way of illus- 
tration most frequently. The author be- 
lieves the values of Orientals to be most 
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at variance with those of the dominant 
American group. The values of Euro- 
pean ethnic groups, Jews, and Negroes 
are considered in a more cursory 
fashion. 

The book is well written but not very 
comprehensive. It is intended for those 
who need an understanding of the role 
of cultural differences, not for those 
who seek systematic knowledge about 
the cultural differences themselves. 

Arnold M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


PAUL HUBERT CASSELMAN: Econom- 
ics of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. 183 pages. $3.25. 


This book attempts to establish a 
closer relationship between the theory 
of employment and the policy meas- 
ures designed to ensure acceptable lev- 
els of employment. Casselman is insist- 
ent upon the necessity of recognizing 
extraeconomic factors that have bear- 
ing upon the determination of the level 
and structure of employment. Although 
the theory of employment is discussed, 
the book concentrates upon practical 
aspects of employment that the author 
feels have been somewhat neglected in 
previous treatments. 

While the author's plea for the ad- 
mission of other than economic deter- 
minants of employment and his empha- 
sis upon practical issues should cer- 
tainly receive approval, his critical 
view of the theory of employment ap- 
proaches condemnation at times. For 
example, we are told: “It is because of 
the complexity of the causative factors 
determining employment that we feel 
that no satisfactory theory of employ- 
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ment is possible. To attempt to explain 
employment in the form of a theory is 
an over-simplification of the problem. 
Such theorizing may be helpful for stu- 
dents of economics but is of little use 
to the government and other economic 
institutions in meeting the practical 
problems of applied employment eco- 
nomics. 

One almost immediately feels sym- 
pathy for policy-framers as the author 
proceeds to discuss eighteen economic, 
nine noneconomic, and three mixed 
economic and noneconomic factors 
governing employment—all in the 
space of twenty-five pages. Unfortu- 
nately, the author's propensity to class- 
ify is high in other directions. For ex- 
ample, eight pages are devoted to a re- 
cital of twenty devices by which em- 
ployers may attempt to deseasonalize 
operations. In regrettable contrast, only 
seven pages are devoted to theories of 
the business cycle. There, the causes of 
the business cycle are brief summaries 
of the textbook treatment of Bratt and 
Estey, with Keynes receiving two-thirds 
of a page. 

Despite what this reviewer feels to 
be an unsatisfactory treatment of the 
theory of employment, this book does 
possess substantial merit. Casselman’s 
treatment of unemployment other than 
cyclical is unusually thorough for a 
work of this sort. The book is well doc- 
umented (with footnotes at the end of 
each chapter) and clearly written. Its 
chief academic use would appear to be 
as supplementary reading material in 
beginning courses in labor economics. 

John H. Auten 
Rice Institute 


MILTON DERBER: Labor-Management 
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Relations at the Plant Level under 
Industry-Wide Bargaining: A Study 
of the Engineering (Metal Working ) 
Industry in Birmingham, England. 
Urbana, Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illi- 
nois, 1955. 130 pages. $2.50. 


Derber’s study of collective bargain- 
ing in the English metal-working in- 
dustry in the Birmingham area centers 
around the problem of the impact on 
the role of local union and local plant 
management in labor relations, under a 
system of national industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 

He tests the performance of industry- 
wide bargaining by such criteria as its 
impact on standardization of wages and 
working conditions, and, as corollaries, 
the impact of the degree of standardiza- 
tion achieved on competition, local ini- 
tiative and efficiency, and on observance 
of individual establishment problems, 
the impact on relative bargaining power 
and the incidence of industrial conflict, 
the impact on unionism and collective 
bargaining at the local level, the atti- 
tudes of local management and union 
toward the system, and the effect in 
bringing “‘outsiders’” into decision- 
making. 

The results indicate that in the estab- 
lishments studied, industry-wide bar- 
gaining met the social criticisms im- 
plicit in the very discussion of these 
problems. For the cases studied, indus- 
try-wide bargaining provided a com- 
mon base of minimum wages and 
working conditions with sufficient flexi- 
bility to retain competitive conditions 
in a complex industry and to allow for 
vigorous local functioning of manage- 
ment and union, without serious strike 
patterns. 
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The study is introduced as having 
for its partial purpose the drawing of 
lessons for American policy and expe- 
rience. Though properly careful and 
modest in generalizing from case stud- 
ies of this sort, Derber concludes that 
though industry-wide bargaining could 
have different consequences — under 
different circumstances — it is not a 
homogeneous phenomenon and in the 
cases in point shows a flexibility suff- 
cient to adapt itself to particular indus- 
trial needs. 

The study, though modest in scope, 
objective, and conclusion, is a valuable 
addition to the literature on industry- 
wide bargaining and on comparative 
bargaining structures in countries with 
free labor movements and free collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Frederic Meyers 
University of Texas 


CHARLES L, PRATHER: Financing Busi- 
ness Firms. Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955. 569 
pages. $6.00. 


This book varies somewhat in its or- 
der of presentation and emphasis from 
most introductory texts in finance. Fol- 
lowing introductory chapters on the na- 
ture and forms of business organization 
and promotion, there is a chapter de- 
voted to financial statements. It is not 
customary to include a discussion of 
financial statements in a textbook on 
finance. Such a procedure can be justi- 
fied, however, if it is assumed that there 
will be students using the text who do 
not have an adequate background in 
accounting. Following the discussion 
of financial statements, the subject of 
financial planning is covered and this, 
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in turn, is followed by a survey of 
equity financing. 

Ten chapters are devoted to the cor- 
poration debt. In this section a difficult 
task has been accomplished. Without 
omitting any of the essential points re- 
garding the technical features of bonds, 
the author has placed greater emphasis 
than is customary on short-term and 
medium-term financing through term 
loans from banks and insurance com- 
panies. The common provisions of 
term-loan agreements are presented, 
and the advantages and disadvantages 
of this method of financing are well 
stated. 

The chapter on depreciation allow- 
ances includes the recent developments 
in this field and provides a clear state- 
ment of each of the various methods 
now available for tax purposes. A sep- 
arate chapter is devoted to retained 
earnings as a source of capital, and the 
author's treatment of this subject indi- 
cates how significant he considers this 
subject. The discussion of business re- 
organization includes in a brief space 
an unusually clear presentation of the 
reorganization procedure under the 
present law. 

The book is readable and clearly 
written, and the illustrations are well 
chosen. The questions at the end of 
each chapter should be of assistance in 
directing the attention of the student to 
those sections that the instructor thinks 
warrant special emphasis. As a text this 
book should prove very satisfactory for 
students who have had some back- 
ground in elementary economics or 
finance. 

]. B. Dennison 
Miami Universit) 
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Rosert A. SiGAFoos: The Municipal 
Income Tax: Its History and Prob- 
lems. Chicago, Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1955. 169 pages. $5.00. 


A well-known and increasingly rec- 
ognized aspect of local government 
finance in this country during recent 
years has been the diversification of lo- 
cal governmental revenue structures re- 
sulting from the employment of several 
types of nonproperty taxes. This vol- 
ume deals with one of these—the mu- 
nicipal income tax—which, as of 1955, 
was levied by 434 local governments in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Missouri and paid by no fewer than 
ten million taxpayers in those jurisdic- 
tions. 

Sigafoos has divided his historical 
and analytical treatment of this tax into 
six chapters. The first chapter concerns 
itself with the growth of the tax form 
and traces developments in detail, from 
its initial employment in Philadelphia 
in 1940 down to date. Chapter Two 
deals with the details of the local or- 
dinances under which income taxes are 
currently levied, including definition of 
the tax base, rates, and tax-crediting 
arrangements; Chapter Three is con- 
cerned with the various aspects of tax 
administration, such as tax compliance, 
collections, enforcement, and costs. The 
fourth chapter provides a detailed anal- 
ysis of actual and per capita revenues 
and considers their effect on property 
taxes and debt in municipalities where 
the levy has been employed. Chapter 
Five, entitled “The Municipal Income 
Tax on Trial,” gives a brief but com- 
plete review of court cases that have 
arisen in all of the larger jurisdictions 
imposing this novel levy, and the last 
chapter contains the author's evaluation 
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of the tax in considerable detail with 
respect to its equity, administrative 
problems, revenue potential, adaptation 
to local economic bases, and its com- 
parability to other forms of local non- 
property tax sources. Two brief appen- 
dices and a bibliography are included. 

Except for the glaring omission from 
the bibliography of a notable work in 
this field (Leon Jay Quimo, Municipal 
Income Taxation in the United States, 
Technical Monograph No. 2, Mayor's 
Committee on Management Survey of 
the City of New York, May, 1952) 
and the rather steep price set by the 
publisher, this reviewer has nothing 
but praise for the volume. It is a long- 
needed addition to the literature of lo- 
cal finance, and it provides a balanced 
presentation of a subject capable of ex- 
treme viewpoints and interpretations. 
This idea of balance is well illustrated 
by the author’s approach to the prob- 
lem of tax equity. Although recogniz- 
ing that the tax in its present form, as 
a levy on gross income with no exemp- 
tions and at a flat rate, does not square 
with the ability-to-pay concept found 
in the federal tax and in certain state 
income taxes, he recognizes that, be- 
cause of its productivity, broad cover- 
age, and administrative feasibility, the 
income tax at the municipal level will 
remain in its present form for the fore- 
seeable future. Without making any at- 
tempt to delineate a single perfect 
model of this tax, the author presents 
available alternatives and suggests that 
the most likely version of an improved 
tax would be a gross levy with a sched- 
ule of exemptions or a tax based on 
federal or state income levies. 

All available evidence would appear 
to support the author in his belief that 
this type of local tax will continue to 
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grow and become more important over 
the years. If this proves true, public 
officials and citizens who must traverse 
troublesome waters in their search for 
adequate financial resources will find 
this volume an exceedingly valuable 
navigational instrument, not only for 
avoiding the shoals but also in locating 
a better harbor at journey's end. 
Lynn F,. Anderson 
University of Texas 


JosePH S. Roucek (ed.): Social Con- 
trol. 2d ed., New York, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1956. 603 
pages. $6.75. 


The literature on “social control’’ has 
increased rapidly since 1917, and the 
number of courses dealing with the 
problem are multiplying in colleges and 
universities. Social control encom- 
passes the whole field of sociological 
thought in seeking concrete answers to 
specific problems growing out of the 
present characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion. The literature on this branch of 
sociology is lacking in agreement of the 
definition of terms, the field concerned, 
and its boundaries. 

The present volume is the second 
edition of the original, which appeared 
in 1947. It attempts to summarize and 
synthesize available studies and is de- 
signed to serve as an introductory text. 
It was written by teachers and experts 
in the varied phases of social control. 

The thirty-one chapters are classified 
under five divisions or parts. Part One, 
entitled ‘““‘The Foundations of Social 
Control,” contains five chapters; Part 
Two devotes six chapters to institu- 
tions; Part Three contains eleven chap- 
ters on means and techniques; Part 
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Four discusses public opinion, and the 
last part deals with contemporary prob- 
lems. 

The authors of the various chapters 
have done a commendable job of pre- 
senting a scholarly discussion, and the 
editor has succeeded in getting a syn- 
thesis of content and maintaining a uni- 
formity of style. The significant find- 
ings of students of social control are in- 
corporated in this one volume, making 
it almost indispensable for every stu- 
dent of sociology. Each chapter is sub- 
divided, and at the end there are a 
summary, a set of questions, a list of 
suggested topics for term papers and 
further research, and an extensive bib- 
liography of books and periodicals. The 
twenty-four-page index further en- 
hances the usefulness of the volume. 

G. W. McGinty 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


DaNKwanrT A. Rustow: The Politics 
of Compromise, Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955. 257 
pages. $5.00. 


This book summarizes comprehen- 
sively both the history of Swedish poli- 
tics and the operation of the Swedish 
governmental machine at the top level. 
The first three chapters—very nearly 
half the book—are chronological. We 
see the ancestors of present-day parties 
being born, growing, and usually dy- 
ing after the major issue that led to 
their birth was achieved. We see parties 
moving from the parliamentary into 
the national arena as the suffrage was 
expanded and as the Swedish govern- 
ment changed from an oligarchy into a 
democracy. Throughout this detailed 
historical account, the author helpfully 
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indicates in his footnotes where fur- 
ther monographic information can be 
obtained. Frequent parallels are drawn 
with developments occurring elsewhere 
in Western Europe. The account makes 
clear how alike are many of the indus- 
trial and agricultural problems of the 
different modern industrialized coun- 
tries and, often, how parallel are the 
solutions. 

The second part of the book is an- 
alytical. It is an account of the work- 
ings of the present-day cabinet govern- 
ment. Here the author's insights are 
particularly valuable. He demonstrates 
the economic class-structure of the elec- 
torate and the four-party structure that 
results from it. After describing the for- 
mal organization of the Swedish par- 
ties, he deals with the interesting ques- 
tion of party discipline. We see the 
legislative process, in which the pre- 
ponderant role of the cabinet as legis- 
lative agent is emphasized. The author 
stresses the unique and ingenious way 
in which the Swedish legislature, by 
propositions and counterpropositions, 
tends to eliminate obstruction and, in 
general, avoids extremism. The con- 
cluding chapter is a masterly analysis 
of the interrelations of the various parts 
of the political system. The appendix 
contains a particularly useful collection 
of charts and tables of voting statistics, 
prime ministers, and composition of 
the cabinets since 1905. 

Edward G. Lewis 
University of Illinois 


JosePpH C. O’MAHONEY ¢é al.: The 
Challenge of Automation, Papers 
Delivered at the National Confer- 
ence on Automation. Washington, 
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Public Affairs Press, 1955. 77 pages. 
$2.50. 

GEORGES FRIEDMANN, edited and with 
an introduction by Harold L. Shep- 
partd: Industrial Society, The Emer- 
gence of the Human Problems of 
Automation. Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Free Press, 1955. 436 pages. $6.00. 


The first of these books contains the 
papers presented at the National Con- 
ference on Automation, convened un- 
der the auspices of the Committee on 
Economic Policy of the CIO (Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 14, 1955). 

The “outside” viewpoint on the im- 
pact of automation is presented by such 
diverse commentators as Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, John Diebold, and Pro- 
fessors Donald P. Campbell, Walter S. 
Buckingham, Jr., and Adam Abruzzi. 
The viewpoint of organized labor is 
more than adequately covered by Wal- 
ter Reuther, James Carey, and Joseph 
Beirne, among others. 

Senator O'Mahoney, discussing the 
public-policy implications of automa- 
tion, expresses a viewpoint quite simi- 
lar to that of the labor spokesmen, 
though somewhat less positive in tone. 
He claims that the greatest obstacle to 
the advancement of automation and the 
realization of its productive fruits “. . . 
lies in the possibility that the economy 
would fail to find other useful work for 
those who might be displaced by it.” 
Thus, “public policy must consequently 
be aware of and anticipate the tempo- 
rary and long-run problems which may 
arise from such developments.” 

Diebold expresses the interesting be- 
lief that with automation will come a 
flexibility that will enable small busi- 
ness to compete with big business. 
This idea will probably surprise most 
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readers, He is refreshingly candid when 
he states that no one today is in a po- 
sition to do more than speculate on the 
nature and extent of the social and eco- 
nomic changes that will result from 
automation. He repeated this point in 
his testimony at the Hearings on Auto- 
mation and Technological Change be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization held in October, 1955. 
The conference on automation undoubt- 
edly did much to arouse public discus- 
sion of automation, but it contributed 
little new specific information on this 
vital subject. 

The Friedmann book discusses auto- 
mation only incidentally, for its pri- 
mary concern is with the human prob- 
lems of mechanization in the work- 
shops of large-scale industry. 

Part I discusses the “human factor’’ 
and its beginnings with Taylorism, 
which the author severely criticizes as 
only an improved system for increas- 
ing the immediate output of equip- 
ment and labor. He rejects the label 
“scientific management” and prefers to 
refer to the followers of Taylor as 
“technicists.” Friedmann sees the hu- 
man-factor movement, which has arisen 
from the criticism of rationalization, as 
the attempt to find the optimal solu- 
tion which, based on physiological and 
psychological functions, balances re- 
spect for the worker—as an operator 
and as a man—with care for efficiency 
and output. 

Part II details the limits of the hu- 
man factor, and Part III traces the de- 
velopment of a social psychology of the 
factory, resulting from the Hawthorne 
investigations and many others. 

Three conditions are suggested that 
would give industrial work a value in 
the eyes of the worker himself: physio- 


psychological control of his work; re- 
spiritualization of work, reuniting the 
performance and the planning of work; 
and emphasis on the social value of his 
work, with participation in the man- 
agement of his firm. 
Kenneth VW. Olm 
University of Texas 


NorMAN A. GRAEBNER: Empire on the 
Pacific: A Study in American Con- 
tinental Expansion. New York, The 
Ronald Press, 1955. 278 pages. 
$4.50. 


American expansion to the Pacific 
during the 1840's has long been ex- 
plained in general terms—the force of 
the “manifest destiny” sentiment, the 
pioneer’s insatiable appetite for land, 
and the normal, nationalistic by- 
product of a successful war. Because 
he felt that these traditional explana- 
tions were inadequate, Graebner has 
re-examined the circumstances relating 
to our growth during this decade and 
has come up with a really significant 
contribution to our understanding of 
the forces that determined the round- 
ing out of the continental United States. 

While he writes of a specific period 
and of a specific problem, Graebner 
also casts light on the larger question 
of the way in which a representative 
government such as ours reaches a de- 
cision—in this case, the decision not 
only to press for land along the Pacific 
but also to settle for the 49th parallel 
in the north and near 32° 30’ in the 
south. He feels that the traditional ex- 
planation that relies on vague “popu- 
lar” enthusiasms, demands, and _atti- 
tudes does not account for the specific 
limited accomplishment of this decade. 
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Unanswered is the question of why the 
expansionist appetite of the 1840’s— 
in some respects almost limitless in its 
potential scope—was satisfied by these 
boundaries. Was the final outcome 
forced upon us by the refusal of Bri- 
tain and Mexico to yield more, or by 
the devisiveness of the slavery issue un- 
leashed as a subject of national debate 
as a result of the need to provide gov- 
ernment for the newly acquired land, 
or by the subsiding of the fever of 
manifest destiny? Graebner is willing 
to concede some influence to all of 
these, but he still insists that the end 
of our territorial expansion came be- 
cause the objectives of that expansion 
had been achieved; that is, we had 
reached ‘‘the goal of American policy,” 
which was “to control the great har- 
bors of San Francisco, San Diego, and 
Juan de Fuca Straits.’’ He has written 
this book to prove his contention that 
“American expansion to the Pacific 
was always a precise and calculated 
movement.” 

Writing clearly and cogently, the au- 
thor first describes the developments in 
Oregon and California prior to 1845, 
when for the first time the two portions 
of the Pacific coast were coming to be 
“fused” in the American conscious- 
ness. He considers judiciously the var- 
ious factors that affected the situation 
during the months prior to the Oregon 
Treaty with Britain and the beginnings 
of the war with Mexico—the fears of 
foreign aggrandizement on these far 
frontiers (‘Fear of England more than 
any other factor carried manifest des- 
tiny to the Pacific in 1845”), the pres- 
ence of American pioneers (especially 
in California), and Asa Whitney's ef- 
forts in behalf of a transcontinental 
railroad, Subsequent chapters describe 
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the progress of the negotiations for the 
Oregon country and the progress 
toward the Mexican War, revealing the 
interrelation of these two develop- 
ments. The key person in this situation 
was President Polk, to whom Graebner 
attributes an astuteness that many of his 
contemporaries would have denied. 
Throughout the war Polk refused to 
commit himself publicly as to his war 
aims beyond the desire for peace, 
though there is ample evidence in his 
papers that he consistently had in view 
the acquisition of California. It is 
ironic that Polk, assailed on all sides 
by those who favored more or less terri- 
torial aggrandizement than he, should 
have become so embittered against 
Nicholas Trist, the agent who acquired 
precisely what the President sought. 

Graebner has done a service in sug- 
gesting the need to reconsider some 
of the pat assumptions of historians 
about American expansionism in the 
1840's. To be sure, the pressure of the 
frontiersman was a significant factor 
in determining the events on some 
frontiers; the enthusiasm of manifest 
destiny helps to account for some ele- 
ments in American behavior during 
these years; the spirit of national pride 
and confidence associated with a suc- 
cessful war contributed to an expan- 
sionist psychology; the voice of the elec- 
torate expressed through the ballot box 
in some matters was influential. But 
these and similar factors have prob- 
ably been overestimated in explaining 
our acquisition of an ‘Empire on the 
Pacific.” 

As is so often the case with an au- 
thor when he rearranges the evidence 
of history into a new pattern, Graebner 
may be chided for a tendency to over- 
state his case (“Any interpretation of 
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westward expansion beyond Texas is 
meaningless unless defined in terms of 
commerce and harbors”), though in 
general he is less guilty than most writ- 
ers in a similar position. It is interest- 
ing to speculate about the effect of this 
book on the teaching and writing of 
the history of this period. Many of us 
have so long taken for granted the com- 
mon assumptions about our expansion 
that we may be reluctant to accept the 
Graebner thesis. But we will not be 
able to disregard the ample evidence he 
adduces to remind us that the harbors 
which provided a powerful impetus to 
expansion did largely determine the 
limits of that expansion. I imagine that 
in time we will come to embrace his 
“maritime thesis” to the extent that we 
will append it to the traditional ex- 
planations of developments during the 
1840's, meanwhile continuing to in- 
sist that contemporary popular accept- 
ance of Polk’s expansionist leadership 
rested on the traditional explanations 
of this phenomenon. 

LeRoy P. Graf 


University of Tennessee 


Murray G. Ross: Community Organi- 
zation, Theory and Principles. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 239 
pages. $3.00. 


This book was written for social 
practitioners who intervene in commu- 
nity affairs. It is a succinct statement 
of theory and principles of community 
organization. The objectives and meth- 
ods that occur in several different ap- 
proaches are characterized and com- 
pared in such a way that the process 
of community organization can be un- 
derstood in terms of what it is and 
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what it is not. To some persons it may 
be surprising to learn that community 
organization is not synonymous with 
public relations, social and economic 
planning, or community development. 

The emphasis of this book is not 
primarily on helping communities to 
identify their needs, locate and mobi- 
lize their resources, and take suitable 
co-operative action to achieve signifi- 
cant goals that they set for themselves. 
These are essential, “but the funda- 
mental and long-term goal is develop- 
ment in the community of the capacity 
to function as a unit with respect to its 
needs, problems, and common objec- 
tives.”” It is clearly implied that unless 
community integration and consensus 
are achieved, the mere putting over or 
development of separate projects may 
leave communities as dependent and 
incapable of organization as they were 
before. After the meaning of “com- 
munity” and “community organiza- 
tion’’ is made clear, there are chapters 
entitled “Basic Assumptions in Com- 
munity Organization,” “Some Hypoth- 
eses about Community Life,’ and 
“Some Principles Relating to Organi- 
zation.’” These chapters are not only 
useful to professional personnel, but 
the author's reference to the many gaps 
and limitations existing in social scien- 
tific knowledge offers many suggestions 
for needed research. 

If the book has any bias or “‘slant,’’ it 
is the making of the role of the profes- 
sional worker analogous with that of a 
social worker or therapist rather than 
with that of an educator or teacher. 
There is a tendency to regard the com- 
munity somewhat as a client or patient 
who needs treatment by an expert 
versed in adequate psychological the- 
ory. Such an expert is expected to 
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arouse, focalize, and channel manifest 
or latent discontent into organization, 
planning, and emotionally satisfying ac- 
tion. He should be able to establish the 
rapport of a case worker or psychiatrist 
and get himself accepted, liked, and 
trusted to the point that people will 
identify with him, and accept, what he 
approves. He must be able to divorce 
himself from them later and leave them 
more capable and independent because 
of his service. There is still a place, 
however, for professionals who do not 
attain what the author regards as the 
highest level of competence. 

Those familiar with that literature 
of adult education, community devel- 
opment, and co-operative organization 
that implies less pathological orienta- 
tion will be impressed with its absence 
in this book. 

Wayland ]. Hayes 
Vanderbilt University 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG: Ukrainian Na- 
tionalism, 1939-1945. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 
322 pages. $5.00 


The Ukrainians have often been re- 
ferred to as the Irish of Eastern Europe 
—and not without justification. Theirs 
has been a turbulent and tragic but 
wealthy land that has attracted foreign 
conquerors, Ukrainian nationalism has 
had various detractors, including those 
who tend to dislike nationalism per se 
and those who have an emotional at- 
tachment to the indivisibility of the 
Russian Empire, whether Czarist or 
Soviet. 

The volume under review is a cool 
and sober analysis and appraisement of 
the Ukrainian national movement as it 
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manifested itself on the eve of the Sec- 
ond World War and during the Nazi 
occupation of the country. The author 
has performed a painstaking task un- 
usually well, skillfully combining li- 
brary research with archival materials 
and rich evidence from interviews with 
German and Ukrainian eyewitnesses 
and participants. He also had access to 
much of the Ukrainian press of the oc- 
cupation period. 

The first three chapters of this well- 
written study deal principally with the 
activities of the Ukrainians who were 
under German rule following the col- 
lapse of Poland in 1939 and with the 
interesting but not particularly well- 
planned activities of the Germans in 
seeking to utilize these potential allies. 
However, attention is also given to the 
west Ukrainian territories under Soviet 
rule between 1939 and 1941 and to the 
policies applied there. The story of the 
tragic schism which rent the Ukrainian 
body politic at that time and its fatal 
consequences during the occupation are 
also recounted and subjected to close 
scrutiny. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted 
to the German occupation, to the ini- 
tial successes that the nationalist lead- 
ers encountered as they embarked upon 
their ill-fated task of creating a new 
Ukrainian state in 1941, and to the dis- 
illusioning and repressive policies of 
the Reichskommissariat Ukraine and its 
chief, the hated Erich Koch. The activi- 
ties of Soviet partisans on Ukrainian 
territory are dealt with, as well as the 
temporarily somewhat more spectacu- 
lar but less well-known operations of 
the Ukrainian partisans that were 
aimed at both the Soviets and the Ger- 
mans, The belated efforts of the Ger- 
mans to salvage some Ukrainian sup- 
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port by their reluctant creation of sev- 
eral Ukrainian military units in the lat- 
ter part of the war are described in a 
separate chapter. 

Concluding analytical chapters deal 
with the Orthodox Church during this 
period and its role as a source of na- 
tionalist feeling, with the journalistic 
activities of the nationalists and their 
difficult role in public administration 
under the occupation, and with the cor- 
relation between nationalism and social 
structure and the geography of Ukraine. 
That this is not a simple subject is evi- 
dent on almost every page, and no 
brief review can do this volume jus- 
tice. The author is to be commended 
for having achieved an eminently fair 
and clear treatment of a highly con- 
troversial and complex subject. 

John S. Reshetar, Jr. 


University of Pennsylvania 


JAN P. CHARMATZ and Harriet S. 
DaccGETT (eds. ) : Comparative Stud- 
ies in Community Property Law. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 190 pages. $6.00. 


This volume brings together a col- 
lection of articles originally appearing 
in the Louisiana Law Review on the law 
of community property as it exists in 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Washington. Readers of this Quarterly, 
many of whom reside in one of these 
areas, will find the article dealing with 
their state of absorbing interest and will 
welcome the opportunity of comparing 
the variations of the basic principle of 
community property law as applied in 
the different states. The law of commu- 
nity property represents one of the larg- 
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est areas in our legal system in which 
principles of the civil law have found a 
home. The Spanish influence is most 
notable in Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California and, by propin- 
quity to these states, in Nevada and 
Washington. The influence of the 
French Code Civil dominates in Louisi- 
ana. The authors note that the com- 
munity property regime has recently 
come under criticism owing to the alter- 
ation in property concepts, the chang- 
ing role of women, and the increasing 
incidence of divorce. This has led to a 
demand for the re-evaluation of the 
system in our jurisdictions and also in 
France as evidenced by recent pro- 
posals for revision of the Code Civil. 
Students of comparziive law, govern- 
ment, and sociology will find the pres- 
ent compilation an informative and use- 
ful addition to their libraries. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 


University of Texas 


MATHURIN Donpo: The French Faust 
Henri de Saint-Simon. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 
253 pages. $3.75. 


Henri de Saint-Simon, born in 1760, 
is one of the more important progeni- 
tors of the revolutionary doctrines we 
have come to associate with socialism 
and communism. Yet like that of many 
seminal thinkers, his influence was not 
limited to one group. His cyclical view 
of history might have something in 
common with other grand historical 
formulations. Saint-Simon believed that 
history could be divided into critical 
and organic periods, the critical being 
those periods of revolution and un- 
certainty in which a central dominat- 
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ing idea is absent. The organic periods, 
in contrast, are periods of stability and 
progress in which when men accept a 
central body of ideas as their guide to 
life and society. 

Perhaps more important was his con- 
cept of classes and his emphasis upon 
the importance of industry, which in- 
cluded finance, banking, and the arts. 
In Saint-Simon’s view the productive 
classes are the most important element 
of society, and in a sense his doctrine 
foreshadows the Marxist doctrine of 
the functional basis of classes. Saint- 
Simon might also be regarded as the 
first inspirer of syndicalism and even 
technocracy. As he also gave a large 
place in society to the elite, he might 
be recorded as a forerunner of fascism. 
On the other hand, his hope for even- 
tual disarmament by a society of nations 
shows his lack of the nationalistic mili- 
tancy characteristic of the latter doc- 
trine. 

Saint-Simon, in addition to being an 
interesting thinker, was an erratic and 
eccentric person. While he denigrated 
the wasteful habits of the aristocracy 
and their lack of value to society, he 
was always conscious of being an aristo- 
crat descendant and, according to him- 
self, from Charlemagne. Dondo’s work 
is mainly concerned with Saint-Simon’s 
personality and habits, with but little 
space devoted to a discussion of his 
ideas. He has searched the records with 
great diligence, and he casts doubts on 
some of Saint-Simon’s claims to great- 
ness. The author shows him to be vain, 
boastful, a poor business man, a loose 
liver, and an avid searcher for wisdom 
and understanding. Whatever defects 
of character Saint-Simon might have 
had, Dondo shows that he was devoted, 
at least in later life, to his intellectual 
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work and that he tried to develop a 
guide to the future. 

One cannot escape the conclusion 
that in addition to his other gifts, Saint- 
Simon must have been an unusual 
character, for not only did he influence 
writers, philosophers, and scientists of 
his time, but practical men of business 
also fell under his spell. Moreover, his 
belief in the importance and dignity of 
industry was a gospel worth spreading 
in the aristocratic society of the Resto- 
ration, even though some of his other 
views may be open to serious objection. 
Although Dondo’s work is not mainly 
devoted to the ideas of Saint-Simon, we 
can get a glimpse of an unusual talent 
passionately, if often mistakenly, de- 
voted to the future of mankind. 

Philip Taft 
Brown University 


WitutiaM J. Goope: After Divorce. 
Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 
1956, 381 pages. $6.00. 


This book is the result of a timely 
study of family disorganization. The 
title is somewhat misleading, for a por- 
tion of the book—nearly a third—is 
taken up with such things as the ex- 
planation of the method used by the 
author in conducting the study, a com- 
parison of the study to similar ones, 
and a lengthy description of the char- 
acteristics of the various kinds of 
people making the sample used. 

Supported by studies included in the 
book, the author emphasizes through- 
out that most married people face 
similar problems, experience similar 
stresses, and suffer similar disappoint- 
ments. Yet not all marriages by any 
means end in divorce. Although di- 
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vorce is considered here ‘‘as one kind 
of mechanism for dealing with the 
pressures and problems inevitably 
caused by marriage,” there is no at- 
tempt to answer why some couples re- 
sort to divorce, whereas others, faced 
with the same problems, do not. 

The book is based on the study of 
425 women living in Detroit in 1948, 
all divorced mothers between twenty 
and thirty-eight years old at the time of 
the divorce. The author says that this 
sample was intended to represent urban 
divorced American mothers “in the 
most marriageable ages.’ One weak- 
ness of the book is its abundance of 
speculation. In the chapter “The Chil- 
dren of Divorce” the speculations are 
based on the replies of the divorced 
mothers, considered by even the author 
to be so subjective as to make them 
useless. One cannot help but question 
the value of this kind of research. The 
chapter “The New Marriage’’ seems to 
this reviewer to contain equally incon- 
clusive speculations. Other statements, 
some of them scarcely relevant to this 
study, must stand or fall by their own 
weight, such as “It is true that a ma- 
jority of adult Americans do drink once 
in a while,” for the reader is not told 
on what the author bases these conclu- 
sions. 

Verbose though it is, After Divorce 
is in many respects a useful addition to 
the growing number of studies in this 
extremely difficult area of human ex- 
perience. 

Sandor B. Kovacs 
University of Tulsa 


HENRY GiBBs: Background to Bitter- 
ness: The Story of South Africa, 
1652-1954. New York, Philosophi- 
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cal Library, Inc., 1955. 255 pages. 
$4.75. 


Gibbs's new book falls a good bit 
short of the standard set in his Twilight 
in South Africa, published in 1950. The 
present volume attempts to provide for 
the general public a short interpretative 
account of South African history. It is 
offered not as a thorough-going history 
or a definitive work of scholarship but 
rather as a popular version of an im- 
portant topic of general interest. The 
author summarizes the course of devel- 
opment from the first settlements on- 
ward, providing, as he says, the his- 
torical background for an understand- 
ing of the bitter struggles taking place 
today. This is a competent but not an 
outstanding little book. Unfortunately 
it appears almost at the same time as 
Leo Marquard’s Story of South Africa, 
with which it will be inevitably and un- 
favorably compared. 

It is quite readable; a great deal of 
labor has gone into its preparation and 
to describe it as “popular” is to deny 
neither its competence nor its utility. 
Gibbs tells an interesting story; he has 
included the important events and 
apportioned his space satisfactorily 
among them, and, if his interpretative 
comment tends to be rather strongly 
pro-British, he may be excused on the 
ground that it is virtually impossible to 
write dispassionately about South Af- 
rica in these days. The press regularly 
provides us with news of the continu- 
ing political and constitutional prob- 
lems of South Afiica, and the author 
succeeds very well in providing the 
necessary foundation for an interpreta- 
tion of these events and controversies; 
few of us are really aware of the com- 
plexity of the factors that have given 
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rise to this multiracial, multinational 
mess. What this book does especially 
well is to show how much of South 
Africa’s troubles derive from the in- 
compatibility of outlook between the 
British and the Afrikaner communities. 
Whereas the usual and more obvious 
explanation is primarily racial, Gibbs 
demonstrates clearly that the growth of 
Afrikaner nationalism and its resultant 
clash with the British community are 
phenomena of vast importance and of 
separate origin. Although the struggle 
between the two “European” groups is 
necessarily related to their different ap- 
proaches to the racial problem, still it 
is a unique conflict, with its own ori- 
gins and determinants. The author does 
well to emphasize its separate develop- 
ment and importance. 

It is a hard task to write a history of 
South Africa in so brief a compass, 
and any reviewer must guard against 
mere caviling. Even so, the book would 
have been much improved by greater 
care in composition and by stricter 
editing; it is unfortunate that careful 
research and diligent effort are marred 
in the result by awkwardness of style 
and even by infrequent errors of syntax. 
And, of course, no history dealing with 
exploration, migrations, and wars 
should ever be published without a 
map. 

William S. Livingston 
University of Texas 


WILLIAM F. DRUMMOND, S.J.: Social 
Justice. Milwaukee, Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1955. 132 pages. 
$2.00. 


The concept “‘social justice” has be- 
come the great goal and rallying cry of 
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American, European, and Asian reform 
movements and has also found a place 
in the writings of social scientists. Its 
meaning, however, varies from writer 
to writer, and rarely is it adequately 
defined or consistently applied. Perhaps 
the main reason for this is that we are 
no longer so interested in the concept 
of justice as such as we are in attaching 
the tag ‘“‘social’’ to vague ideals and 
expectations. The result is frequently 
semantic confusion. In these circum- 
stances rigorous theological speculation 
may assist social scientists by providing 
a different framework within which to 
view the concept itself. Drummond has 
essayed that task and has produced a 
compact treatise developing the mean- 
ing of social justice in terms of the 
Papal Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, 
and the relevant doctrines of Aquinas. 

The author first summarizes the 
Thomistic notion of justice in general 
and its traditional divisions. He then 
examines the term “‘social justice’ as 
developed by Pope Pius XI and con- 
cludes that it is identifiable with the 
Patristic-Thomistic concept of the 
“stewardship of wealth.” From this 
framework, he defines social justice as 
“a special species of justice, distinct 
from commutative, legal and distribu- 
tive, which requires that material goods, 
even privately owned, shall serve the 
common use of all men.”” On the basis 
of this analysis and definition, Drum- 
mond then proceeds to apply the prin- 
ciples of social justice to such problems 
as wage rates, living standards, indus- 
trial relocation, and stock-market spec- 
ulations. 

Drummond’s handling of the in- 
dustrial relocation problem is especially 
interesting, for he asserts that manage- 
ment, motivated primarily by the de- 
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sire to maintain a previously existing 
profit level, does not have the right 
under social justice to move a factory 
that has become an intrinsic feature of 
the socio-economic life of a community 
if the community would be ruined by 
that removal. He does, however, seem 
to admit such a right under commuta- 
tive justice, which covers the contrac- 
tual link between individual and indi- 
vidual, the firm, and its workers. Now 
within the context of this argument 
such a conclusion logically follows 
from the premises, but, unfortunately, 
in this example (as in some others) 
the case is set up in such simplified 
terms that it is difficult to apply his 
conclusion univocally to specific in- 
stances. The study of behavioral moti- 
vation in the social sciences is still in 
its infancy, and while it is easy to assert 
that the maintenance of profit levels is 
the primary motivation of such action, 
this does not necessarily permit us to 
make the definite conclusion that 
Drummond's judgment would require. 
The problem of application with 
exactitude, of course, underlies all theo- 
logical speculation regarding socio- 
economic problems. Nevertheless, as a 
study in social and political theory, this 
book does represent an important con- 
tribution that should provide the social 
scientist with some stimulating insights 
regarding the relevance of social the- 
ology to his problems. 
Edward R. O'Connor 
Washington, D.C. 


SIGMUND NEUMANN (ed.): Modern 
Political Parties. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. 460 pages. 
$7.50. 
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This volume, the first comparative 
textbook on major and minor party sys- 
tems, is a collective study by ten out- 
standing specialists. They have written 
here a series of rather unrelated essays 
of uneven worth, which offer a few 
new insights into the comparative study 
of politics. The chief weakness of the 
book is the lack of a conceptual frame- 
work, with the result that the authors 
use different approaches. The editor's 
closing theoretical essay, written in his 
inimitable style, touches upon a num- 
ber of interesting concepts, e.g., charis- 
matic leadership, and mass participa- 
tion, but fails to base these on any con- 
crete data in the book. 

Schattschneider’s essay on American 
parties is excellent. He places the con- 
troversy between adherents of the gov- 
ernmental (Duverger) and social (La- 
vau) explanations into proper focus 
and presents a dynamic functional con- 
cept of American politics. The article 
by Micaud is one of the best available 
expositions on the bases of the French 
party system. Of particular interest is a 
very complete analysis of the composi- 
tion of the French electorate. In con- 
trast, Barghoorn’s article on the Soviet 
Union is a largely descriptive historical 
account overemphasizing the activities 
of the international communist move- 
ment. A similar treatment is furnished 
by Gyorgy on Eastern Europe; this 
might well have been omitted entirely 
and an analysis of the Italian party sys- 
tem substituted. Despite the lack of 
unity of approach, however, the indi- 
vidual essays are all quite interesting 
and provocative. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature 
of this work (which almost justifies by 
itself the expenditure of $7.50) is the 
comprehensive bibliography attached to 
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each chapter, particularly those on 
Japan, Germany, and the British Com- 
monwealth. These bibliographies will 
give students of comparative govern- 
ment incentives for further research. In 
the study of comparative government 
the role of parties offers the advantage 
of some uniformity of institutional 
framework. There is a minimum com- 
mon denominator in political activity 
that transcends national differences, 
e.g., selection of leaders, formulation 
of party policy, relationships between 
parliamentary and mass parties. Yet the 
field suffers from a paucity of theory 
derived from a critical comparison of 
really comparable factors. What re- 
mains to be done is to forge beyond 
purely descriptive studies into the area 
of causal and analytical theory. Perhaps 
this cannot be attained. But it is evi- 
dent from the writings of most com- 
parative government scholars, Sigmund 
Neumann included, that they are no 
longer willing to accept the traditional 
limited approach to the field of com- 
parative government. 
Charles R. Foster 
Indiana Universit) 


A. M. DuNLAP: Behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. 208 pages. $3.75. 


Dunlap arrived in Shanghai in 1911 
and practiced and taught medicine in 
China for forty-one years until he was 
forced out by the Communists. He is a 
variant from type, however, in that he 
did not assume the Kiplingesque Olym- 
pian air toward the ‘‘natives” that char- 
acterized that breed and also churned 
in the Chinese the resentment now 
showing itself in excesses. And this 
makes the more poignant his last days 
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in China—the malicious cat-and-mouse 
tormenting before he was finally forced 
to leave. 

This book is an account of his expe- 
rience in the form of letters to relatives 
and friends in the United States. It re- 
veals a nasty spitefulness, a desire to 
bleed not only for what could be got 
out of their victim but for the sheer 
pleasure of bleeding. The Communists 
wanted the doctor to go but would not 
let him go. Before he could get his 
permit to leave, he was made to give 
up his assets, one by one, by demands, 
subterfuges, blackmail, and devious de- 
vices of all sorts and meannesses. This, 
incidentally, was the lot of all foreign- 
ers in Shanghai, including those who, 
like Dunlap, did not deserve it from 
their past attitude to the Chinese 
people. But his plight was somewhat 
alleviated by the fact that his friends 
among the Chinese in warming ways 
showed helpfulness and consciousness 
of the injustice. 

In one way such friendship assuaged 
the hurt of men like Dunlap, but it also 
made the experience more poignant. It 
should be observed, too, that the Com- 
munists bled their own people as merci- 
lessly as they did the foreigners, though 
with less malice. Injustice breeds in- 
justice always, and the Chinese are now 
paying back for the wrongs done them 
by white arrogance for generations. But 
it is unjust—and not unusual—that the 
sufferers include men who are innocent. 

Nathaniel Peffer 
Columbia University 


J. A. O. LARSEN: Representative Gov- 
ernment in Greek and Roman His- 
tory. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. 249 pages. $4.00. 
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The classic era of Greek and Roman Other Books Received 


domination was protean with develop- 
ments in the field of governmental in- 
stitutions and political theory. Much of 
our contemporary thinking on govern- 
ment is consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by the experiences of the 
classic era. Though the influence of the 
philosophies of Plato and Aristotle and 
the impact of the Roman legal genius 
have been well analyzed by scholars, 
the significance of representative gov- 
ernment during the period has been 
largely ignored. This is due in part to 
the fact that representative government 
failed, both in Greece and Rome, to 
meet the challenge of these societies 
and gave way first to direct democracy 
and later to monarchical unification. 
Nevertheless, there were some notable 
experimentations with representative 
institutions throughout the period, and 
Larsen in his book re-examines them 
and resurrects them from the limbo of 
history. 

The author offers some suggestions 
but no definitive answers to the ques- 
tion of why representative government 
failed. His painstaking scholarship and 
examination of the sources show that 
representative institutions did exist, 
and in some instances operated with 
success. To this extent his work proves 
that the concept of representative gov- 
ernment is not a medieval or modern 
discovery but that its roots can be traced 
back into the very beginnings of West- 
ern civilization. His work is of value as 
a reassessment of the institutional his- 
tory of Greece and Rome and as an in- 
troduction to the subsequent develop- 
ments of the medieval and modern 


period. 


H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 
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Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1956, 62 pages. $1.00. 
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pany, 1956. 950 pages. 
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Robinson, Frank H. Gane, and Lor- 
ing C. Farwell: Financial Institu- 
tions, Rev. ed., Homewood, Illinois, 
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Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956, 668 
pages. $6.00. 


Boyd, Harper W. Jr., and Ralph West- 
fall: Marketing Research: Text and 
Cases. Homewood, Illinois, Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. 675 pages. 
$6.50. 


Brill, John: The Chance Character of 
Human Existence. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956. 150 
pages. $3.75. 


Brissenden, Paul F.: The Labor Injunc- 
tion in Hawaii. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, Annals of American 
Economics, 1956, 68 pages. $1.00. 


Brunham, John C.: Lester Frank Ward 
in American Thought. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, Annals of 
American Sociology, 1956. 31 pages. 
$1.00. 


Clark, Burton R.: Adult Education in 
Transition: A Study of Institutional 
Insecurity. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1956. 202 pages. 
$3.00. 


Cuber, John F., Robert A. Harper, and 
William F. Kenkel: Problems of 
American Society: Values in Con- 
flict. 3d ed., New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956. 510 pages. 


Ewing, Upton Clary: Thresholds of 
Existence: A Cosmogony and Theory 
of Evolution as a Way of Life. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956, 286 pages. $3.75. 


Gist, Noel P., and L. A. Halbert: Urban 
Society. 4th ed., New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1956. 513 
pages. $5.50. 


Green, Arnold W.: Sociology: An 
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Analysis of Life in Modern Society. 
2d ed., New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. 576 
pages. $6.50. 


Halm, George N.: Economics of Money 
and Banking. Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. 577 
pages. $6.00. 


Hankin, Francis: Making Democracy 
Work. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. 74 pages. $1.00. 


Hansen, Harry L.: Marketing: Text, 
Cases and Readings. Homewood, 
Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1956. 799 pages. $6.95. 


Hilsman, Roger: Strategic Intelligence 
and National Decisions. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 187 
pages. $4.00. 


Holmes, Arthur W., Gilbert P. May- 
nard, James Don Edwards, and Rob- 
ert A. Meier: Elementary Account- 
ing. Rev. ed., Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. 756 
pages. $6.00. 


International Social Science Bulletin, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1: Cultural Assimila- 
tion and Tensions in Israel. Paris, 


UNESCO, 1956. 211 pages. $1.00. 


Janowitz, Morris, and Dwaine Mar- 
vick: Competitive Pressure and Dem- 
ocratic Consent: An Interpretation of 
the 1952 Presidential Election. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, University of 
Michigan, Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Michigan Governmental Studies No. 
32, 1956. 122 pages. 


Kemp, Arthur: The Role of Govern- 
ment in Developing Peaceful Uses 
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of Atomic Energy. No. 461 in the 
series ‘National Economic Prob- 
lems.” Washington, American Enter- 
prise Association, Inc., 1956. 53 
pages. $1.00. 


Keynes, John Maynard: Essays and 
Sketches in Biography: Including the 
complete text of Essays in Biography 
and Two Memoirs. New York, 
Meridian Books, 1956. 347 pages. 
$1.35. 


King, C. Wendell: Social Movements 
in the United States. New York, 
Random House, 1956. 127 pages. 
$.95. 


Kirkpatrick, Charles Atkinson: Sales- 
manship: Helping Prospects Buy. 
Dallas, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1956. 631 pages. 


Klapp, Orrin E.: Ritual and Cult: A 
Sociological Interpretation. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, Annals 
of American Sociology, 1956. 40 
pages. $1.00. 


Kuhn, W. E.: Textbooks on Economic 
Thought: An Analysis of Some of 
Their Shortcomings. Washington, 


Public Affairs Press, Annals of 
American Economics, 1956. 13 
pages. $.50. 


Legislative Research Commission: Gen- 
eral Assembly Action: Regular Ses- 
sion, 1956: A Staff Summary of Leg- 
islative Enactments. Informational 
Bulletin No. 13. Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission, 1956. 34 pages. 


Mauser, Ferdinand F., and David J. 
Schwartz, Jr.: Introduction to Ameri- 
can Business. New York, American 
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Book Company, 1956. 661 pages. 
$6.00. 


Mello, A. da Silva: Man: His Life, His 
Education, His Happiness. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956, 729 pages. $6.00. 


Moore, Edmund A.: A Catholic Runs 
for President: The Campaign of 
1928. New York, Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956. 220 pages. $3.50. 


Myers, Francis M.: The Warfare of 
Democratic Ideals. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1956. 261 
pages. $3.50. 


Odegard, Holtan P.: Sin and Science: 
Reinhold Niebubr as Political T heo- 
logian. Yellow Springs, Ohio, The 
Antioch Press, 1956. 245 pages. 
$3.00. 


Palmer, R. R.: A History of the Mod- 
ern World. 2d ed., rev. with collab. 
Joel Colton. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1956. 945 pages. $6.00 
text; $8.00 trade. 


1956 Publications: Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of Texas. 
Austin, University of Texas, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1956. 20 


pages. 


Roberts, Henry L., with a foreword by 
John J. McCloy: Russia and America: 
Dangers and Prospects. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 351 pages. 
$3.00. 


Sartre, Jean-Paul, trans. and with an 
introduction by Hazel E. Barnes: 
Being and Nothingness: An Essay on 
Phenomenological Ontology. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. 638 pages. $10.00. 
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Schermbeck, C. E.: Parking, Traffic, and 
Transportation in Texas Cities. Aus- 
tin, University of Texas, Institute of 
Public Affairs, Public Affairs Series 
No. 25, 1956. 46 pages. 


Sherif, Muzafer and Carolyn W. Sherif, 
under the editorship of, and with an 
introduction by, Gardner Murphy: 
An Outline of Social Psychology. 
Rev. ed., New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 792 pages. $6.00. 


Stewart, David A.: Preface to Empathy. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1956. 157 pages. $3.75. 


Strong, Donald S.: Registration of Vot- 
ers in Alabama. University, Ala- 
bama, University of Alabama, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, 1956. 
135 pages. 


Terry, George R.: Principles of Man- 
agement, Rev. ed., Homewood, IIli- 
nois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956. 


730 pages. $6.00. 


Thomassen, Henry: Trends in Eco- 
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nomic Education. Washington, Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, Annals of Ameri- 
can Economics, 1956. 45 pages. 
$1.00. 


Tokaev, G. A.: Soviet Imperialism. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1956. 73 pages. $2.75. 


Trend Reports and Bibliography. Cur- 
rent Sociology, Vol. IV, No. 4. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1956. 96 pages. 


Tucker, B. W. and Martha Warner 
(prepared by): Kansas Adoption 
Statistics—1954. Child Research 
Series, No. 3. Lawrence, Kansas, 
University of Kansas, Bureau of 
Child Research, 1956. 32 pages. 


Wilson, Woodrow, with an introduc- 
tion by Walter Lippman: Congres- 
sional Government. New York, 
Meridian Books, 1956. 222 pages. 
$1.25. 


Wrong, Dennis H.: Population. New 
York, 1956. 128 pages. $.95. 














News and Notes 


Accounting 

ROBERT LEE CRINAKER, formerly of 
Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of ac- 
counting, University of Texas. 


Dace S. Harwoop, formerly of the 
University of Washington, has been 
appointed assistant professor of ac- 
counting, University of Texas. 


Forrest D. HIGGINS, assistant profes- 
sor of accounting, University of Ar- 
kansas, has accepted a position as 
assistant controller for IBM, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 


JAMES HENRY Key received a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Texas 
in June. The title of his dissertation 
is “Assembly Costing Techniques 
and Procedures and Their Applica- 
tion in Selected Industrial Firms.” 
He has been promoted to professor 
of accounting at Texas Christian 
University. 


Agricultural Economics 

REAGAN BROWN, former county agri- 
cultural agent in Caldwell and Kauf- 
man counties, has joined the staff of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College as 
extension rural sociologist, to pro- 
mote community development in the 
Rural Neighborhood Progress Con- 
test in Texas. 


A. R. GERLOw has been appointed Co- 
operative Agent, PERB, ARS, at the 
University of Arkansas. He was 


formerly employed by the Rice Jowur- 
nal, At Arkansas he will be conduct- 
ing research in rice-production prob- 
lems. 


Travis W. MANNING, formerly of 
South Dakota State College, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
rural economics and sociology at the 
University of Arkansas. He will con- 
duct research on dairy-marketing 
problems and milk prices. 


W. R. Morrison has been promoted to 
assistant professor of rural economics 
and sociology, University of Arkan- 
sas. 


Business Administration 

Aided by a substantial grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the College of 
Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, in co-opera- 
tion with a number of departments 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
will initiate a comprehensive pro- 
gram beginning in September, 1956, 
designed to make more effective use 
of teaching personnel and physical 
facilities. WILLIAM J. PARISH, pro- 
fessor of business administration, is 
director of the program. 


V. L. AULD, of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of 
New Mexico, has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 


WILLIAM H. BAUGHN, formerly pro- 
fessor of business administration at 
Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed professor of finance at the 
University of Texas. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


LELAND L. BEIK, assistant professor of 
marketing, University of Arkansas, 
has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Pennsylvania State University. 


C. P. Biair has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of international trade, 
University of Texas. 


WARREN BROWNE, who has been visit- 
ing associate professor of finance and 
insurance, University of Texas, has 
accepted an appointment at Sacra- 
mento State College. 


KARL CHRISTMAN has been appointed 
assistant professor in the College of 
Business Administration, University 
of New Mexico. 


E. P. Cox, Jr., chairman of the Mar- 
keting Division, North Texas State 
College, has been promoted to pro- 
fessor. He has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence at the University 
of Texas. 


EILEEN R. DeDe<a has joined the staff 
of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of New 
Mexico as instructor. 


H. Paut DELLINGER has been ap- 
pointed instructor in management, 
Baylor University. 


EpNA L. GREGG has been promoted to 
professor of office administration, 
Baylor University. 


OrvitLe J. HALL, University of Ar- 
kansas, has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of business administration. 


Rosert D. Hay, University of Arkan- 
sas, has been promoted to associate 
professor of management. 


JoHN L. HAzarpD, associate professor 
of international trade, University of 
Texas, will be on leave during 1956- 
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1957. For the first semester he will 
be on research assignment from the 
University. For the second semester 
he will be working as economist for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, Washington, 
D.C. 


C. L. LITTLEFIELD, professor of man- 
agement and chairman of the Man- 
agement Division, North Texas 
State College, has been promoted to 
distinguished professor of manage- 
ment. 


MARTHA JEAN Massey has been ap- 
pointed instructor in office adminis- 
tration, Baylor University. 


NorMAN O. MILLER, formerly instruc- 
tor in finance at Indiana University, 
has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of finance at the University of 
Texas. 


Jesse F. PickRELL has been promoted 
to professor of insurance, North 
Texas State College. 


JouN D. Porter has been appointed 
assistant professor of finance at 
North Texas State College. He has 
been assistant professor of finance 
and assistant dean at the University 
of Toledo. 


GeorGE Dow Wor -ey has been ap- 
pointed instructor in management, 
Baylor University. 


CHARLES WuRsT, on leave from the 
University of Miami (Florida) has 
resigned as assistant professor of 
marketing, University of Arkansas, 
to return to Miami. 


Business Research 
RupDYARD B. Goope has joined the 
staff of the Bureau of Business Re- 
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search, University of New Mexico. 
He is the statistician in the Bureau 
and also assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration. 


Paut G. Hastincs has been named 
director of the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research 
to replace LELAND W. McCtoup, 
effective in September. 


Economics 

W. CAMPBELL BALFourR, of the Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, of the Uni- 
versity of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, has been appointed 
visiting associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. 


SAM B. BarTON, professor of eco- 
nomics, North Texas State College, 
has received a grant of $500 from 
the American Income Life Insurance 
Company to further his study of 
workmen's compensation in Texas. 


ELEANOR DE Boer has been promoted 
to professor of economics, Baylor 
University. 


Juuian S. DUNCAN, chairman of the 
Department of Economics of the 
University of New Mexico, is spend- 
ing his sabbatical leave in El Salva- 
dor, engaged in research on the esti- 
mated 1980 gross national product 
in El Salvador as related to popula- 
tion projections of the United Na- 
tions. 


JOHN N. Fry, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at 
the University of Houston. 


Davip B. HAMILTON has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of eco- 
nomics, University of New Mexico. 
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He was granted a leave of absence 
for the academic year 1956-1957 in 
order to accept a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion internship in general education 
at Columbia University. 


BILLy J. HINTON has been promoted to 
professor and acting chairman of the 
Department of Economics, Baylor 
University. 


HANS ENGHAVE JENSEN, formerly of 
the University of Texas, has been 
appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Alaska. 


ALLEN KNEESE will be visiting lec- 
turer in economics, University of 
New Mexico, during the academic 
year 1956~57. 


HERBERT H. LiEBHAFSKY, formerly of 
the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. 


STEPHEN L. MCDONALD, formerly of 
the University of Texas, has accepted 
a position as economist with the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company 
of Houston, Texas. 


VINCENT T. MCKENNA, formerly of 
the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 


FREDERIC MEYERS, of the University of 
Texas, has been appointed visiting 
professor of industrial relations at 
the University College, Cardiff, of 
the University of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 


EpwarD A. NELSON, who recently re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Baylor University. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


W. N. PEAcu, professor of economics, 
University of Oklahoma, will be on 
a University of Pennsylvania project 
in Karachi, Pakistan, for two years. 


Carey C, THOMPSON has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. 


Bitty W. TURNER has been appointed 
instructor in economics, Baylor Uni- 
versity. 

Louie WALTER, assistant professor of 
economics, University of Arkansas, 
has resigned to enter the Army as a 
Protestant chaplain. 


ALBERT G. WHITE has been appointed 
instructor in economics, Baylor Uni- 
versity. 

CLARENCE ALTON WILEY, professor 
of economics at the University of 
Texas, died on April 27, 1956. 


Geography 

VIRGINIA BRADLEY has been promoted 
to associate professor of geography, 
Southern Methodist University. 


Howarb E. Frye has been appointed 
instructor in geography, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Government 

The Department of Government at the 
University of Texas sponsored a 
series of conference-seminars for its 
graduate students during the year 
1955-56. Leading political scientists 
from other universities have been 
brought to Austin to speak to the 
group and lead discussions. The fol- 
lowing took part during the past 
academic year: October 12: Ernest S. 
Griffith, director, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Washington, D.C., 
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“Frontier Problems Relating to Con- 
gress’; November 16: Dwight 
Waldo, University of California, 
“The Variety of Models in Public 
Administration”; March 28: James 
K. Pollock, University of Michigan, 
“The Political Development of Ger- 
many”; April 25: Edward S. Corwin, 
Princeton University, ‘Presidential 
Prerogatives’; May 9: Arthur W. 
Macmahon, Columbia University, 
“The Future of American Federal- 
ism.” 


O.LIveR E. BENSON, University of 
Oklahoma, will serve as a visiting 
professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Texas during the fall se- 
mester of 1956. 


RICHARD S. BROOKS, assistant profes- 
sor at Delta State College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi, received a Ph.D. degree 
from the Department of Govern- 
ment, University of Oklahoma, in 
June. His dissertation subject is “The 
Sectional and Seniority Bases of the 
Standing Committee Chairmanships 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1889-1954.” 


J. ALTON BurvINE, Department of 
Government, University of Texas, 
spent the spring semester 1955-56 
on a research assignment at Austin. 
He is engaged in the preparation of 
a study of state and local govern- 
ment in the United States. 


EDWARD K. T. CHEN is on leave of 
absence from the Department of Po- 
litical Science of the University of 
Houston for the 1956—57 session to 
complete his doctorate. 


JANICE CHRISTENSEN, assistant profes- 
sor, has resigned from the Depart- 
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ment of Government, University of 
Oklahoma, effective June, 1956. She 
was married in June to FRANK May, 
Department of Business Statistics, 
University of Texas. 


Lowry A. Doran, professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Okla- 
homa, retired in June, 1956. 


JOHN G. ERIKSEN, instructor in gov- 
ernment at the University of Okla- 
homa, has been awarded a Southern 
Foundation fellowship for the fall 
semester of 1956. 


WERNER GRUNBAUM has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor in the 
Department of Political Science, 
University of Houston. 


Davip W. KNEpPPER, of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University 
of Houston, has been appointed to 
the Harris County Home Rule Com- 
mission, studying the problems of 
multiple governments in the metro- 
politan area. 


SAMUEL KRisLov, formerly of Hunter 
College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, effective Sep- 
tember, 1956. 


FRANK M. Lewis, who spent the past 
year in Chile doing research on exec- 
utive-legislative relations in the Chil- 
ean government, has returned to the 
United States and has been ap- 
pointed instructor of government at 
the University of Texas. 


WituaM S$. LIvINGsTON has resumed 
his associate professorship of gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas. 
He was visiting lecturer at Yale Uni- 
versity during the fall semester of 
1955-56. 
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EpwArD O'CONNOR has resigned his 
instructorship at the University of 
Texas to accept appointment to the 
United States Foreign Service. 


EMMETTE S. REDFORD, professor of 
government of the University of 
Texas, has been appointed to a re- 
search assignment for the fall semes- 
ter 1956-57. He will spend the time 
preparing a study of government 
regulation of economic enterprise. 


James R. ROACH, associate professor of 
government at the University of 
Texas, has been awarded a Foreign 
Area Training fellowship by the 
Ford Foundation for fourteen 
months beginning in June, 1956. He 
will spend the period in India and 
Pakistan, studying political and con- 
stitutional developments in the sub- 
continent. 


EDGAR SHERBENOU, of the Department 
of Political Science, University of 
Houston, has completed his Ph.D. 
requirements at the University of 
Kansas. 


MELVIN P. Straus, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of government at 
the University of Texas. 


LoREN E. TESDELL, formerly of Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed 
instructor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


WitrreD D. Wess, associate professor 
of government at the University of 
Texas, has been appointed to the 
City Planning Commission of the 
City of Austin. 


JoHN W. Woop has been appointed 
instructor in the Department of Gov- 
ernment and assistant director in the 
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Bureau of Government Research, 
University of Oklahoma, effective 
September, 1956. 


History 

WituiaM M. Dasney, University of 
New Mexico, was promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of history, effective 
July 1, 1956. 


Myron L. DILLON has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of 
history at Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 


THoMAS G. MANNING has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of history 
at Texas Technological College. 


DorotHy Woopwarp, professor of 
history, retired from the faculty of 
the University of New Mexico on 
June 30, 1956. 


Sociology 

The title of the Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Arkansas, has 
been changed to the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


FRANZ ADLER has been promoted to 
professor of sociology, University of 
Arkansas. 


LEONARD G. BENSON has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of soci- 
ology, North Texas State College. 


H. M. Case has resigned from the De- 
partment of Sociology and Rural 
Life, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, to become as- 
sistant director of the Department of 
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Education, Anti-Defamation League, 
New York. 

Leo CARLYLE May has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. He has been pursu- 
ing postdoctoral study at Harvard 
University. 

SAM SCHULMAN, formerly assistant 
professor in the Department of Soci- 
ology and Rural Life, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 


DonaLp D. Stewart, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, University of Arkansas, has re- 
ceived a grant from the U.S. Public 
Health Service for a study of formal 
and informal communication sys- 
tems in the general hospital. 


SOLOMON SUTKER, associate professor 
of sociology, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, who has 
been on leave during the 1955-56 
academic year, is to resume his regu- 
lar duties. 


FreD W. Vocet of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, has received a 
grant from the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for a study of Pan-Indianism 
among the tribes of the northwest 
United States. 


D. FreD WENDOoRF, formerly of the 
Museum of New Mexico, has ac- 
cepted a position as associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology and assistant 
director of the Museum at Texas 
Technological College. 





Announcing Publication 

THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL 

By JOAN ROBINSON 

Widely known and read by economists all over the world, Joan Robinson has 

turned in her latest book to the long-run problems to which the center of interest 

in economics has been shifting ever since Keynes published his General Theory. 

The new book provides a coherent and systematic treatment of long-run develop- 

ment, The whole argument is set out as an analytical construction with a mini- 

mum of controversy. Some Notes are added on a variety of topics so that the reader 

may see the connection or divergence of the concepts used with other methods of 

analysis. 456 pages 
Copyright 1956 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING: Text and Cases 
By ROBERT N. ANTHONY, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
This new book is intended for students who expect to become users of accounting 
information for managerial purposes. The text material covers all of the important 
accounting principles but without the details that comprise the bulk of most 
accounting texts. The cases provide a basis for class discussion and an opportunity 
to acquire experience in the practical application of fundamental principles and 
concepts, Part I covers principles, techniques, and tools; Part II deals with the 
use of accounting information in the solution of management problems which 
may be grouped in two categories: (1) control and (2) planning. A complete 
Teacher's Manual will be available. About 500 pages 
Copyright 1956 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
By WILLIAM A. SPURR, Stanford University 
This workbook has been prepared to accompany the widely used text Business and 
Economic Statistics, by Spurr, Kellogg, and Smith, but it is also keyed to other 
well-known texts in the field. It offers a wide choice of statistical problems taken 
from actual situations in modern business and economics. The problems on each 
topic include short questions for class discussion, problems that do not require 
calculating machines for outside assignments, and machine problems for labora- 
tory exercises. Objective type questions are included. The workbook contains an 
ample supply of graph paper. About 175 pages plus forms 
Copyright 1956 


Write for examination copies 


Homewood, Illinois 





